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NATIVES OF THE BISMARCK MOUNTAINS, NEW GUINEA 
By J. NILLEs 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2) 


DoMESTICATED OR TAME ANIMALS 
The Pig. 

Pigs are not slaughtered arbitrarily, nor bartered on the decision of one person. 
The same applies when pigs are given for barter. The father of the family has the 
first right to fix the price. The wife or the child to whom the pig belongs has also to 
give permission. A man of the Inau tribe once offered me a half-grown pig, for 
which I offered an axe. When the wife heard of the transaction she took a knife 
and cut off the first finger of her left hand because her opinion and permission had 
not been asked. 

Slaughtering of pigs is usually connected with inter-tribal, inter-family, .or 
religious or social affairs. If a man is longing for a piece of pork, he has to find 
such an occasion before he kills one of his pigs, so that he may justify his action 
before his family and clan members. Sickness of one of the family, reward for help 
in providing bride-price, the arrival of a friend from abroad, the send-off to a death 
ceremony of one of his parents, a marriage, a betrothal, and many other excuses are 
easily found. Without such justification, trouble follows. Thus a young man had 
a quarrel with his elder brother. To show his anger and to cause as much damage 
as possible he killed all the pigs that belonged to him. He then pretended to be mad. 
His relatives became very angry and decided to throw him into the Chimbu River. 
They changed their minds, however, and decided that the pigs were to be regarded 
as bride-payments. 

Pigs are killed by a blow on the forehead from a wooden club, as a rule at or 
near a cemetery, or at a place where a great ancestor is buried. The following are 
two reasons for this: (1) Ancestors are interested in pigs, being desirous of getting 
the souls of the latter when they are killed. (2) When ancestors see the pigs being 
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killed according to the old rules, they will do no harm to the pigs, but will cause an 
increase in the herd. There are also other spirits, especially guardian spirits, who 
are no less interested, and being satisfied that the old rules are observed, will do no 
harm to the pigs. 

The pig is cooked immediately after being killed. The hair is singed on a bed 
of burning stakes. It is then cut into pieces according to certain rules known to the 
men. The method of cooking is the same as described for vegetables (see below). 
The head, liver and heart are usually cooked separately. 

When the meat is cooked, private ownership is recognized. The owner dis- 
tributes it, or has to approve the distribution, among relatives, friends and those to 
whom he is indebted. He measures every piece thoroughly and keeps in his memory 
the name of the receiver, who is obliged to return the same in amount or the same 
in quality. There is no question of generosity being all on one side. 

I noticed that the Chimbu natives seemed to know little or nothing about good 
breeding. Consequently interbreeding takes place, with degenerating results. 
Here instructive help could be given to the natives. 

We introduced the “ white pig” from Australia. The natives in the mountains 
had never seen this type. Every two or three years we brought in a new boar. 
These were either the Berkshire or Tamworth breeds. The crossing with the native 
pig was a great success, the offspring being both larger and stronger. After about 
three years the natives were anxious to obtain the service of the white boar, for the 
“cross ” was larger and could more easily withstand the epidemics. 

Male weaners are castrated when about two or three months old. Each tribe 
has two or three boars. They are usually kept in the men’s houses. These boars 
are small in size. After two or three years’ service they are castrated and fattened. 
For the service of the boar the owner is paid a string of shells or one of the offspring. 
Boars’ tusks are much appreciated and worn as ornaments. 

The pig, dying of any disease, is always cooked and eaten; only rotten parts 
are thrown away. 


The Dog. 


Dogs, unlike pigs, are not essentially connected with permanent settlements. 
Dogs enrich the Chimbu natives in a number of ways. They are used for hunting, 
and as pets. They protect their masters and their property. Dogs are reared 
locally. They are also imported from, and sold to neighbouring tribes. All dogs 
are small, probably because they receive little meat and have to live on vegetables. 
Likewise, the ‘‘ white man ”’ dog and the cross do not develop well. 

The natives never tie up their dogs. Much trouble is caused by packs of hungry 
dogs roaming through the village. Small cassowary, fowls and even little pigs are 
not safe from them. Dogs are given names and are reared by both men and women. 
If a favourite dog dies, the owner will not eat the meat but bury it, and mourn as 
over a departed friend. Usually dogs are killed and eaten. The meat is a favourite 
dish. If a dog has been killed by ‘‘ black magic ” the owner will ask for compensa- 
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tion. This causes quarrels and even fights. Dog’s teeth are much appreciated as 
ornaments. They are worn as necklaces. Dog’s ribs are manufactured into awls 
by the women. 

The native dog is being gradually got rid of, especially in areas where the natives 
have started fowl breeding. 


The Fowl. 

There is an indigenous fowl in the Chimbu area not much larger than a partridge. 
It is domesticated. The male is reared for its tail feathers, which are used as 
ornaments. The eggs and flesh are much appreciated. The former are baked on 
banana leaves over hot ashes, and are appreciated even though half hatched or even 
half decayed ; but they are never eaten raw. The “ white man ”’ fowl is now bred 
and is in great demand for its eggs and flesh; for these the natives build small 
houses for use in the cold weather, and feed them on corn and potatoes. Visitors 
are presented with fresh eggs. 


The Cassowary. 


The cassowary is kept in a yard in the men’s houses. It is tamed, having 
been taken to the village as a chick. It does not reproduce in captivity. There are 
not many cassowarys in the upper Chimbu bush, the natives formerly buying them 
from the Kono people. 

Before the bird is put in the yard certain magical ceremonies have to be performed 
over it, partly to ensure its growth, and partly to bring it into relation with the man 
who is to feed it. The latter will have to keep special food taboos, and no one else 
may feed it. The food, usually sweet potatoes or greens, has to be prepared on a 
special fireplace. The yard is about three or four yards in diameter. The fence 
stakes, nine to ten feet high, are driven into the ground side by side. A hole is left 
in the fence leading to a small hut where the bird may take shelter during rain or on 
cold nights. In the yard is a bowl for drinking water. While it is small, the bird is 
allowed to wander round the village in search of grubs and caterpillars. When 
full size it becomes dangerous and is not let out. In my opinion, the Chimbu and 
Wahgi natives keep the cassowary more from a religious and superstitious motive 
than as a source of flesh food. The bird is usually killed only on the occasion of a 
big dancing feast, when it is five or six years old. 

Each bird is given a name. The natives believe that it understands their 
language, and that it shares in the feelings of the men. When killed its soul roams 
round the village and will do harm, especially to the children if they eat its meat. 
The meat is taboo to all children of both sexes. I often saw children with a kind of 
skin disease who, when asked the cause, replied that the soul of the “ koa nime ” 
had beaten them. 

The plume feathers from its back are used as head ornaments. The leg bones 
are stitched on a cord and used as a necklace. They are also made into daggers and 
vegetable crushers. 
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When killing the cassowary, the man who fed the bird grasps its neck with both 
hands and pulls the head through the fence, while another man strikes the head 


with a stick. Both men stand outside the fence. It is mourned for as though it 
were a man. 


Other Tamed Animals and Birds. 


Occasionally I saw both the large and small type of the so-called kangaroo bear, 
tamed and roaming around the village. These “ bears” are kept by the women 
.as pets. Their flesh is used as food, but it is taboo for children. The skin, which 
is usually brown or red, is cut in strips and used as a head decoration. It is found 
useful in barter. 

Several kinds of parrots are kept for their fine white and yellow feathers. White 
rats are also kept as pets for the children. 

The Kuman natives rarely eat uncooked foods of any kind. This is an hygienic 
precaution against germs which breed so abundantly in such unclean surroundings. 
By cooking is here meant putting food material in another condition by the use of 
fire. Children are scolded by their parents when they eat raw food. 

Of course there are exceptions ; bananas, sugar cane and greens are eaten raw, 
especially on journeys, when a man has no fire with him and he feels hungry. 

There is a myth among the upper Chimbu tribes that their first two ancestors 
did not know fire and had to eat their food raw. They lived at a place 
called Womkama, where the Kuxkane tribe lives to-day. One day a man from the 
south, that is the direction of the Wahgi valley, arrived and showed them how to 
make fire, and how to use it for preparing food. It is done as follows: a piece of 
a special kind of reedy wood is pressed over a bundle of tinder, by one foot. Between 
the wood and the tinder a strip of rattan is drawn, and both hands move up and 
down quickly. After a few seconds, a spark is created in the wood and, by blowing, 
the fire is kindled in the tinder. 

In the preparation of food four principal methods are used. The first method, 
called ‘‘ kenyua,” is steaming between hot stones. Plain stones, lime stones, diorites 
or other sedimentary stones, usually collected out of the rivers, are made hot over 
the fire in the “ kitchen "’ house or outdoors. Meanwhile, the food stuff is prepared. 
If there is only a small quantity of greens or any kind of meat a “‘ small kitchen ”’ is 
arranged. After the food is washed and cleaned from soil, it is spread out over a 
large leaf or several leaves. Then the hot stones are taken from the fire by gripping 
the stones with tongs made of sticks, and are put over the food stuff. Another 
layer of food is added and over the lot cold water is poured. Then the outer ends 
of the underlying leaves are joined together and so the whole bundle is covered 
with other leaves, so that the steam cannot escape. In about half an hour the meal 
is cooked, depending of course on the heat of the stones. Men and women, and even 
little children, know how to prepare these meals whenever they feel hungry and 
have collected some greens or caught a small animal in the bush. For larger family 
meals, wooden casks are in use. These are ‘“‘ worked out ’’ mostly from a tree called 
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dagga. It is men’s work. The casks are called monduo. The size varies from one 
to three feet in diameter and about three to four feet in length. Nearly every 
family has one or more monduo. The food is prepared as follows: the bottom of the 
cask is covered with a few green leaves, over which a layer of hot stones is placed ; 
then the first layer of food, usually the stronger stuff first, such as potatoes, taro, 
et cetera, next a layer of stones, and so on till the cask is filled. The top layer consists 
usually of some kind of greens or pieces of soft meat. Water is poured over again 
and the cask closed and covered with other leaves and stones above as for pressing. 
Preparing food in these casks is usually done by women only. But when the food is 
already cooked and taken out from the casks it is mostly served by the men. 

On occasions of big dancing feasts or gatherings for mourning, these casks are 
not large enough to prepare the required food, and so the natives dig holes in the 
ground, as mentioned above. The cooking, however, is the same as in the casks. 
The bottom and walls of the hole are thoroughly covered with leaves, so that 
vegetables and meat cannot touch the soil. The stones are heavier and larger, and 
are wrapped in other leaves so that they do not burn the pork, potatoes and bananas, 
over and between which they are laid. This cooking is mostly done by the men 
only, but the women provide and help prepare the vegetables. 

Cooked vegetable food is mostly eaten immediately when taken out from the 
holes. In case the man cannot eat the portion he has received, he will tie the rest 
of it in a bundle and eat it when he feels hungry. Children also are taught to bring 
a portion home for their parents, if these haven’t been to the feast. The pork, 
however, is mostly taken home, and for every meal reheated in the same way till the 
whole lot is eaten. When the pig is killed, the blood is not let out immediately, and 
so clots in the veins. The consequence is quick decay, especially in the heat of 
the day. To remove the worst smell, the natives steam the pork again and again, 

The second method for preparing food is called bilxkua (the “ x ”’ in these words 
is pronounced like the guttural ‘“‘ch”’ in Swiss). Bilxkua means cooking between 
hot white ashes. It is employed mostly for potatoes and all kinds of tubers, and 
occasionally for some kinds of fruits, but never for greens. Potatoes are first put 
on the open fire for a while ; the peel is then scraped off and the tuber pushed into 
the underlying ashes. The fire is kept burning over the food till it is ready—about 
half an hour. (By potatoes is originally meant the sweet potato, but the European 
potato recently grown widely in the upper Chimbu is treated in the same way.) 
The peel of the tubers is not always removed, especially when they are small. Washed 
and cleansed from soil, they are put in the ashes. 

The breakfast is usually prepared by the women in their houses, and the cooked 
food is brought by them to the men’s house. But men and children prepare their 
food in this method whenever they feel hungry. So do the boys during the period 
after initiation, when they are not allowed to eat any food cooked by women. The 
cooked potatoes are eaten while hot, the ashes having been blown off. But some- 
times, as when about to go on a journey, a man prepares the food for the road the 
day before. 
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The third method is called galxkua, meaning food-stuff burned or roasted on the 
open fire. The tubers are put on burning wooden stakes or on glowing black ashes 
and turned till they are cooked. Small pieces of pork are also stuck on a pointed 
stick and roasted over the fire. The food is prepared by this method when it has 
to be ready quickly or when there are no white ashes to put it in, for example, when 
a pause is made on a journey, for lunch, or when hunting in the bush. But when the 
hunter has time to spare in the bush, he prefers the first-mentioned method of cooking. 
Further, hunted rats, opossums and birds are often, when damped, smoked over 
glowing ashes in order to preserve the meat for a longer time. Smoked game is 
thus kept for weeks. The burnt outer skin is scraped off with a bamboo strip, before 
food is eaten. Sometimes small bamboo tubes are filled with greens or small game or 
both together, and are put over the fire until the food is ready. Some water is added 
to the food in the tubes. The latter are occasionally also pushed in the white ashes. 
Instead of the bamboo tube, a kind of a strong leaf, called kogon yaundo, from the 
tree of that name, is sometimes used, and the food is prepared in the same way. 

A kind of sausage is made by the natives. When a pig is killed, some of the 
blood is offered to the dead. The rest is mixed with greens, small pieces of lard and 
spices. The whole is tied together at the ends and fastened on a pole over the fire. 
This is a favoured dish. 

Although these Chimbu natives only occasionally have clay pots, they know how 
to prepare their food in them. They call this method gala erukua. Gala means 
the pot, and erukua, to make. Nowadays instead of these clay pots the natives in 
Chimbu and Wahgi use every kind of tin they can buy or barter from the white 
man’s station. (I occasionally saw iron pots in use.) These are much more handy 
than the clumsy clay pots which usually have no handle, and which easily tip over 
into the fire. The natives enjoy this tin-prepared food very much. It provides a 
change in the daily dietary, and by imitating the ways of the white man, elevates 
the native to a higher social position among his clansmen, that is, according to the 
natives’ way of thinking. Guests and friends from abroad feel specially honoured 
when they are presented with food cooked in tins or iron pots. My station workers 
and schoolboys looked as a rule better fed than the boys from their homes. The 
natives’ explanation is that the former eat gala food. Sick natives, who came to my 
station, received the same food as my boys, and after a few days gained in weight. 
The probable explanation was the regular meals, the change, and different food. 


Food Flavouring and Serving. 


Native salt (the manufacture of which will be given later), gene (in pidgin 
kavavar, in English ginger) is a plant with a tuberous root, the leaves and root of 
which are used for flavouring, and as a kind of green spinach. Tubers are seldom 
flavoured with spices, but the natives like to eat greens and other vegetables with 
salt. Meat of any kind is usually flavoured; the method is as follows: the food 
is spread out on leaves ; a man takes salt, ginger and other greens in his mouth and 
after chewing and mixing the lot together, spits it out over the food. If a large 
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quantity of food has been cooked, several men do the spicing in this way. Big pieces 
of meat are cut off so that the spices may penetrate right through. 

The food is then distributed to the guests and friends by the donor. Persons 
of social importance and guests receive their share first. Each person, as his name 
is called, comes forward and receives his share, served on a banana leaf or on any 
kind of clean leaf. The receiver expresses his thanks by looks, not by words. Meat 
and vegetables are then served, usually for several persons together, on small and 
large wooden dishes. These dishes are manufactured by the Chimbu natives them- 
selves. Thus the tin-cooked food is mostly poured out on these dishes or eaten from 
the tin or pot itself. The food is usually conveyed to the mouth by the fingers, small 
pointed sticks are used to pick up the pieces of tubers. There are also spoons made 
from pearl or other sea shells or from a fruit shell, such as the coconut. Cococuts 
are obtained by barter. Recently iron or aluminium spoons and forks have been 
obtained, ultimately from whites somewhere. Pork or any other kind of meat is 
cut in such pieces that one hand can hold a piece and put it to the mouth. If the 
meat is tough and leathery, a piece is held between hand and teeth and cut off with 
the other hand with a bamboo knife. Little care is taken in serving the food 
cleanly. Sand and soil et cetera are, however, when seen, blown off, or removed 
with a little stick. Decayed or rotten food is not served. 

The natives enjoy very much onions, eschallots, and even garlic, which have 
been introduced by Europeans. 


Stimulants. 


The areca palm tree does not grow in this area and thus betel-nut chewing is 
unknown. Consequently, the natives’ teeth are white and clean. But the betel-nut 
has been introduced recently by the beach boys and I have occasionally seen a 
Chimbu native trying to get the best out of such a nut. On the northern slopes of 
the Bismarck Range a species of this tree grows wild in the bush and the boys get 
the nuts from there. Tobacco is planted and cultivated in the Chimbu-Wahgi area. 
But the cold climate of the upper Chimbu is not as favourable to the tobacco plant 
as is the moderate climate in the lower parts and in the Wahgi valley. It grows 
prolifically usually around the men’s houses and not much care is taken to produce 
fine samples, or to prevent disease. Recently, tobacco has become a good article 
for barter and therefore the natives give more attention to it. The middle Chimbu 
grows to-day the best quality of tobacco. It has been cultivated with great success 
by Europeans in this area in the last few years. For smoking, the natives break off 
the green leaves or branches from the stems, take them to the houses and place them 
in the walls or ceiling. If somebody wants to have a smoke, he gets a leaf and puts 
it over the fire. When dried, he rubs it between the palms of his hands and stuffs 
the powdered material into the bamboo pipe. These bamboo pipes are tubes from 
three to six inches long and one inch or less in diameter. The hollow space of the 
tube is mostly filled with other material, chewed sugar cane, for example, and only 
about one inch is left containing the tobacco. The pipe is then lit, and after three or 
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five draws it is put down on one of the stones near the fire, or is given to the next 
man who wants a smoke. The smoke from the last draw is usually inhaled and 
puffed out again through the teeth. Young and old enjoy smoking but there are 
also non-smokers. I saw only a few women and girls smoking, and these do it 
mostly in their houses. A smoker carries his bamboo pipe together with some leaves 
of tobacco in a little bag. There is another method of drying the leaves, especially 
for outdoor smoking. Several green leaves are made into a bundle. This is dried 
over the fire. Several dried bundles are then wrapped and tied together in another 
leaf or fastened in a line in a split reed, and are suspended by a cord from the ceiling. 
I never saw the Chimbu natives drying the leaves in the sun. 

Tobacco is also rolled in dry banana leaves and smoked. To-day any kind of 
paper the native can get is much appreciated for rolling a cigarette. Tobacco is 
called in kuman-ushe or ere-—Smoke (verb) ushe nongua (he smokes), and pipe, 
ushe minge. 

Kava and palm wines or other beverages are neither brewed nor drunk by the 
Chimbu natives. Sugar cane, which is regarded as a mild stimulant, grows extensively 
in the area, but the best quality grows again in the middle Chimbu. The stalks are 
chewed only. In the case of old people without teeth, I have seen youngsters doing 
the chewing and spitting the juice into a bowl, which the former drink. This juice 
is not allowed to ferment. The ginger root, gene, although mostly used for spicing, 
is sometimes eaten together with salt, and as such is slightly intoxicating. It is 
used also as a medicine against colds. Gene is also used in magic, especially in love 
magic. Fortune-tellers get their knowledge out of this root after they put their 
spells on it. 

Salt is obtained by barter by the Chimbu people from the people on the east 
of the Wahgi, where it is obtained from a mineral well. But the greater part of salt 
is produced by themselves. They use several kinds of plants to gain this salty 
material, but mainly the stems of the reed grass. The reed is cut in great quantity 
and burnt in a heap. The ashes are mixed with water and left draining through 
porous leaves. That is done three or four times, and finally a grey salty mass 
remains. The natives obtain salt whenever they can get it, and imported salt has 
become one of the best articles for trade. 

The palm tree nut, amugl, is said, when eaten in great quantity, to cause mental 
disturbance and convulsions. It stimulates persons who indulge freely, to move and 
run and dance around, often threatening others with spears and arrows, until they 
fall exhausted. They do not become unconscious, but as they have assured me, they 
are aware of everything happening around them. These men are usually objects of 
fun and mockery. In December and January every year they can be seen running 
around.. Many other means and methods are used to create bodily excitement, for 
medicinal and other purposes. The leaves are rubbed over the body, the micro- 
scopical needles letting in the poisonous drops attached to every needlepoint, thus 
creating an agreeable itching and excited feeling. Ningre is used for causing abortion, 
being rubbed over a woman’s abdomen. Nose bleeding is practised by the men to 
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create an excited feeling, especially at the time of big feasting and dancing. Anointing 
the body with pig lard and the sap from the wild pandanus tree has also an exciting 
effect on the body. Sexual stimulants are dealt with later. 


Some Other Manufactured Objects. 


Other articles of importance in Chimbu material culture not already referred 
to include the following : 

The women manufactured a kind of mat, called kungugl, from the green leaves 
of the amugl palm tree. These leaves are taken from young palms, dried over the 
fire, laid together so that one overlaps half the other, and then sewn up with cord. 
This cord is used for all net making. Three seams hold the leaves together, two 
along the outer edges and one in the middle. These mats are for sleeping on, or for 
covering the body ; they serve also as umbrellas in the rain and even as pouches to 
put things in and carry along. Women used to put the mats in their large net bags 
in which they carry their babies, so that the baby rests between soft leaves and 
flowers. They are also used to protect their backs against a heavy load carried in a 
bag hanging down from the head, or as a pad when a load is carried on the head. 
The mats differ in size, being from four to six feet long, and from three to four feet 
in width. When travelling, women carry them in their net bags, while men usually 
clasp them under their arms. 

Needles used by the women in manufacturing nets are made by them from 
bone. Hip-bones of small pigs, dogs or the cuscus supply the material. The needles 
are about three to four inches long ; one end is curved and pointed, while the other 
end is left a bit wider for the eye. The bone is rubbed and ground to size on a stone. 
This requires several days and much patience, consequently, a needle is always a 
great treasure and must be carefully kept against thieves. Recently, I saw women 
using needles for their net work, made from iron wire bartered or stolen from some- 
where. 

The knife for cutting meat, food, bark or any kind of soft stuff, is made from 
bamboo strips. For carving or breaking any other kind of hard material, stone 
implements were and are still used. For the bamboo knife a piece about as long as 
one’s hand and one inch in width is broken out from a tube. Then one-half of the 
strip is sharpened from the end to the middle. This is done with another knife, or 
with a stone axe or adze. The edge is very sharp, but is soon blunted and has to be 
re-sharpened. Steel knives, however, have been introduced recently and nearly 
every family owns at least one. Razor blades are also a good trade article and in 
great demand. 

Short bone daggers are used for breaking raw tuber food or any other kind of 
fruit. For carving or scraping, as already mentioned, stone scrapers, made from 
flint, diorite or limestone, are used. Steel axes have replaced the old working stone 
axes. Any kind and size of iron or steel is sharpened and fixed with a handle in an 
adze. Bamboo tubes from three to five feet long and from two to three inches in 
diameter serve as bottles. The surface of these tubes is often carved or burned with 
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fine designs. Near the entrance of every house a water bottle of this kind may be 
seen leaning on a wooden rest. 


Ownership. 


Generally speaking, a person who makes a thing, plants the food, hunts and 
catches the game, alone or as first in a group, is the first and individual owner. This 
ownership is however not absolute, yet he does dispose of the article or product, 
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though he has to consider his obligations, first to his family, group and clan, and 
then towards his friends and other relatives to whom he is indebted. Thus husband 
and wife have their own private goods, but there are also goods belonging in common 
to the family. The parents own some implements and ornaments which they give 
or bequeathe to their children, irrespective of sex. Land passes as a rule from the 


father to his sons. 
Trade and Intertribal Relations. 


The Kuman people are very keen in making and maintaining friendly relations 
with neighbouring clans and tribes. Not all men are great travellers, but some of 
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each tribe go long distances for trade—I know a few of these who are nearly the 
whole year on the road. A native who has many friends from far and near is looked 
upon as a great man; indeed, many friends constitute a source of wealth through 
gifts, loans and exchanges. Friendly relations are promoted by giving presents, by 
lending goods and by barter, and often by giving and receiving womeri in marriage. 
The ruling administration, by discouraging intertribal fighting and opening of new 
roads, has favourably influenced trade and barter among the tribes of upper and 
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lower Chimbu—the Wahgi in particular. The natives are beginning to appreciate 
this fact. 


The three tribes of the upper Chimbu, with which we are especially concerned, 
the Denglamaglu, Inau and Kuxkane, trade and barter with each other and interes 
marry, but the two former were formerly mortal enemies. Some clans of the 
Kuxkane were hostile, some friendly to the Denglamaglu, and vice versa to the Inau, 
The three tribes always kept friendly relations with the Gende people on the northern 
slopes of the Bismarck Range, and also with the Kuno people and the Kraigu, west 
and south-west of the Chimbu, and with the people of the Bena Bena area, called 
Kombuglo. The Inau are closely related to some clans of the latter. Presents, as 
above mentioned, are taken and given for the purpose of establishing friendly feelings. 
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The giving of presents is however never one-sided. They are made by and 
to individuals, and by and to communities. They consist of implements, ornaments, 
small pigs and vegetable food. A man will lend his wife to a visiting friend. If 
these presents are not returned in a fixed time and in the same amount and size, they 
will be taken back, either by force, or they may be taken from relatives and clan 
brothers who happen to be met. But there is seldom need for this. Lending and 
borrowing occur when friendly relations have been previously established. While a 
present can be “ repaid’ by any other thing of the same value, an object loaned 
must be given back in the same condition as it was before, and in addition, interest 
must be paid. This was the motive forthe loan. On the occasions of the big dancing 
feasts, the men and also the girls concerned in the dancing are eager to get as many 
ornaments as they can. A dancer with many “ goldlip shells ’’ hanging down from 
his chest, is much praised, especially by the women, although they know that all 
these things do not belong to him. For every borrowed article, a man has to give a 
heap of pork as interest. On the other hand, an owner of shell ornaments is also 
keen to make these goods as productive as he can by lending. In case an ornament 
has been broken, another one of the same size and amount must be given instead. 
Working axes are lent among friends and relatives. For lending a tool of daily use, 
interest is not always paid, but the owner has a lien on the user to borrow something 
when the need or opportunity arises. Boars are lent for service and must be returned 
with interest. Small pigs are given to friends and relatives to be reared and usually 
another pig of the same size is given inexchange. A woman, single or married, might 
be lent by the parents or husband to a man for his pleasure ; she has to be returned 
with payment. The girl has to avoid the consequence, pregnancy. 


In trading and bartering, there is both private and individual enterprise and 
also that of a whole group or clan. There are no trade organizations, but each group 
has some men who are cleverer in business affairs than the average, and these men 


are usually sent to represent the group, especially when women have to be brought 
from abroad. 


There are no regular market days. Government and mission stations sometimes 
fix special days when food can be bartered. But I was told by the Denglamaglu 
that, when their pigs have increased rapidly, and the next feast is still distant, they 
invite the Gende people to come over for a barter day. Once only did I see such a 
market day. Pigs were given in exchange for goldlip shells and axes, and small pigs 
for tambu and cowry shells. On occasions of the famous social entertainment called 
““ Goanande,” when the young men of a clan or tribe visit an intermarrying clan 


for a ‘‘ sing song ’’ amusement with the girls of that tribe, exchange of goods usually 
takes place. 


The medium of exchange consists of the cowry and tambu shell. These shells 
have undergone a kind of inflation, as a result of their being imported in great 
quantity. They are still valued as ornaments, as well as being a medium and means 
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of wealth. Thus bark sheets, clothes, net bags, paint, small pigs, dogs and also food 
and nearly all articles of daily use are bartered for them. There is no price-fixing. 
The demand by the seller, and the offer and need of the purchaser are the factors 
involved. Thus the value of a thing changes. A prescribed length of rope of shells 
is the established unit for the cowry shell when more valuable goods, such as women, 
are bartered. The unit for the tambu shell is taken from the length of a nose 
ornament of the same shell. The average length of the former is about five feet, 
and the latter two feet. But the principal measures for valuing and comparing 
goods in general seem to be the pig, the goldlip shell and to some extent, the stone axe. 
All shell articles, introduced by barter centuries ago, so the natives say, came from 


two directions. The goldlip shell from the east and south, that is, from Papua, and 


the others from the north. Steel implements, axes and adzes were mostly introduced 
from the north. For a steel axe the Chimbu people offered in former times two or 
three big pigs. Before I left the area one middle-size pig was given for a three-pound 
axe. A grown-up pig was formerly given for two ropes of cowries or two of tambu 
shells, but to-day pigs are not sold for these shells except a small pig for a tambu rope. 
So, too, with the goldlip shell ; after the big increase of these from Mt. Hagen, the 
Wahgi people asked two shells for a pig, but the administration fixed the price at one. 


It should not be overlooked that in the case of some things, the so-called 
incorporeal property is paid for. Thus a great quantity of goods is paid for small 
cassowaries because the latter are sacred and are believed to increase the wealth of, 
and assure a good fortune to, the owner. The Chimbu people purchase from the 
Gende species of bark and clods of a special earth, in the belief that these, when mixed 
with the fodder, cause an immense increase of pigs. There are some medicine-men 
specializing in the treatment of certain diseases, for which they ask as much as they 
like or a patient is able to pay. 

A psychological aspect of native barter and trade is ‘‘ the changing of mind.”’ 
A barter is not concluded when the goods are exchanged. If one side changes his or 
her mind the next day, or even after a couple of weeks, or discovers a defect in the 
article, the goods can be returned without any trouble, provided the other side has 
not consumed or increased the article. The upper Chimbu natives are very clever in 
making up articles thay want to give in barter, or to hide defects. If the flint stone 
of a stone axe has some fissures, they will try to polish these away or to hide them 
before the eyes of the buyer. Men and women trade and barter at home, only men 
go abroad for trading. 


Some Methods of Counting and Comparing. 


Articles of equal size are put together for comparing, e.g., two ropes of shells. 
But if the shells on one rope are different in size from the other, then both are often 
counted. The unit for counting is the “ two.” One side says two (¢swive) and holds 
two shells ; then the other side follows, and so on, till the whole length of the rope is 
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through. If a man wants to tell you how many pigs he has killed for a feast or a 
bride’s price, he begins with the small finger of his left hand and proceeds towards the 
thumb, saying two and two and two, then up the arm to the shoulder, over the nose 
bridge bone, down the other part of the body to the little finger of his right hand. 
As an aid to remembering a certain amount of goods, the natives use leaves, or knots 
made on a cord. 


Some Transportation and Carrying Devices. 


Chimbu and Wahgi natives always travel barefoot. They have no kind of 
footwear. No sledge or any other kind of vehicle is used for transportation of 
goods, nor are animals trained for carrying or drawing loads, or for riding. As a 
result of the winding tracks and paths along the Chimbu River or over the high 
ridges, transportation of pigs by human beings was the only possible way. A rope, 
which the driver holds in his hand, is tied to one of the pig’s legs, and it is either 
driven or dragged along. Pigs are also carried, the small ones in large net bags, the 
larger ones tied on a pole with vines, each end of the pole being balanced on one 
shoulder of two or more carriers. Cassowaries are transported in the same way: 
smaller birds are, however, sometimes wrapped in mats made of small bamboo strips 
tied together with ropes, and carried by one man on leaf-straps hanging down from 
one shoulder. Old and sick persons and corpses are carried on biers. The bier 
consists of two poles of equal length, the space from right to left shoulder apart. 
The bed of the bier is made of bamboo strips fastened on to the two poles. These 
strips are wider than the distance between the poles, so that the body may rest on 
a hollowed bed. The bed is, however, shorter than the body, and thus the legs have 
to be drawn up, the feet being tied to the thigh with a rope. Over the bamboo work 
a kungugl is laid which makes the bed softer. 


Children are often carried by the men on their arms or shoulders, or by the 
women on their hips. Small children are mostly carried in large net bags. Men tie 
the corners together and carry the bag hanging down from the shoulder. The women 
put the sling of the bag over their forehead and let it hang down their backs. When 
feeding the child, the mother brings the bag in front of her. When working in the 
garden she hangs the bag with the child on a pole or a low tree. 


Wooden burdens are carried by women as a rule on their heads, balanced or 
held by one hand. Men carry these loads on their shoulders. Smaller pieces of 
wood tied together in a bundle are carried by men in a sling of grass or leaves hung 
from the shoulder, but by women on their heads. Nearly all other things, such as 
vegetables, meat, ornaments, et cetera, are put in net bags and carried in the above- 
mentioned ways. For food, the men occasionally use baskets made from bamboo 
strips. Food for a meal on a journey is sometimes wrapped in the mat, which is 
used on the way as an umbrella. Small utensils, e.g. pipe, tobacco, fire-gear, paint, 
or a wrapped-up parcel of magical articles, are put in little net bags carried on a 
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sling over the shoulder. The Kuman natives do not possess any kind of watercraft ; 
the Chimbu River is not navigable, but on the Wahgi, as far as I have seen 
it, rafts could be used. The Chimbu River has many shallow parts which can be 
forded most of the year. On other parts where both banks are higher, it is spanned 
by some kind of bridge. Five or six big logs are joined together by lianas and bushy 
vines. There is no hand-rail. The spaces between the logs are often filled in with 
smaller trees or branches. The average length of these bridges is about fifteen yards, 
which is the whole length of the logs. There are also suspension bridges made of 
cane or lianas and other climbing plants. Kuman gather cane from the Gende 
country or other north-western parts of the Bismarck Range. Suspension bridges 
cross the Wahgi and the Koru near the western border of the Kuman. Several 
cables are tied together for the main walking path and fastened on each bank to a tree 
or to strong posts driven in the ground and covered by stones. Two other cables 
span the river about three feet higher for hand-rails. The latter are connected with 
the foot cable by other vines a few inches apart. Many other lianas and smaller 
beams are attached to the main cables, especially near the base on both banks. 
Practice is required in crossing such a bridge to keep one’s balance and to overcome 
dizziness. 


Nearly every smaller chasm or even a trench is spanned by a log or beam. 
The natives do not like to jump over such an obstacle, especially the women, because 
of their scanty dress. Under the instruction and advice of Mission and Government, 
bridge construction, especially over the Chimbu, has much improved, and the natives 
themselves now build large strong log bridges, with even a kunai thatched roof, over 
which horses can be ridden. 


Some Prehistoric Traces. 


Stone implements, mortars and clubs, mostly the “ star-club,”” have been found 
in the Kuman area, which have no connection with the present material culture. 
The natives do not know their origin, and have no other use for the material than 
occasionally for magic. I found some of these star-clubs and parts of mortars in 
native houses in the Wahgi and lower Chimbu, but none in the upper Chimbu. Parts 
of these implements were also found in the earth in 1936, when ground was cleared 
at Mingende, fifteen miles west of the Wahgi junction with the Chimbu River. 


Stone mortars and clubs are made from diorite stone, the same material as the 
axes. This suggests that their manufacture was local, although to-day we cannot 
see any reasonable use for these mortars in this area. Recently reports from other 
parts of New Guinea mainland intimate that similar stone implements have been 
found in this area. Thus the present material culture of the Kuman people as well 
as of the whole mainland of New Guinea succeeded an older culture with which it 
seems to have no connection. 
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Conclusion. 

The foregoing is a brief description of the material culture of a people living 
on the southern slopes of the Bismarck Mountains in the interior of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. This people, the Kuman, is divided into many tribes and 
clans, united however, in one main language and in the important elements of its 
material culture. In particular, the tribes of the upper Chimbu, the Denglamaglu, 
Kuxkane, and Inau were dealt with. Although the Kuman culture is the most 
widespread of any in the mountains of northern New Guinea, yet it is not highly 
integrated, and seems with the adjoining cultures to form a part of a larger cultural 
whole which, characteristic of all the highland of New Guinea, is adapted everywhere 
to conditions of the environment. There had not been much contact with the 
Western culture when we left the area. But present activities through these 
mountains may have influenced the natives in many ways and caused rapid changes 
in economic and social life. 

The question how to improve the material culture of the natives in New Guinea 
in general, which include the Kuman people as well, has been much discussed in recent 
times. All interested in native welfare agree that they must be helped by the 
Westerners in this development, but some of these seem to be wrong in laying 
emphasis on a western nativization. According to Keesing, ‘‘ The South Seas in 
the Modern World,” a higher grade of native civilization should be the leading aim. 
But too high an emphasis on the indigenous culture would not achieve and improve 
it. Some of the implements and tools, for instance, must be replaced by better ones 
from the West, otherwise the native will remain in many ways incompetent and 
vulnerable to exploitation. 

The question of land tenure and of space for the increasing population in the 
Chimbu area presents a problem. I have mentioned that members of some tribes of 
the upper Chimbu have emigrated because of lack of space for new settlements. This 
must be considered before a policy of centralization is put into practice. There is, 
however, still much territory left in the Wahgi valley belt, but this should be left 
open for migration from the Chimbu valley or at least given to the natives for their 
own free disposal. Regarding food supplies in the area, on the whole the indigenous 
sources are sufficient, especially in the middle Chimbu. The upper Chimbu, however, 
could be improved, for in some months of the dry season the supply generally runs 
short. Importation of European vegetables, especially potatoes, was therefore 
welcomed by the natives, and had good results. This vegetable grows well in the 
whole area, and thrives in the cold climate of the upper Chimbu. The natives have 
to be instructed how to improve the crop by changing the seeds at least every second 
season to prevent deterioration. 

The climate at the Mission stations is also suitable for every sort of cereal, but 
for a larger crop only the vast areas in the Wahgi valley could be utilized. Coffee, 
tea, oranges and also tobacco have been tried with good results. 

Suggestions have been made above with respect to pig breeding. Sheep and 
cattle would do very well and the natives could easily be taught the husbandry of 
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these stocks. The Wahgi valley is the best area for such farms, but there are also 
vast portions of land on the upper Chimbu from 8,500 to 9,000 feet high which is in 
good condition in all seasons and is extremely well watered. I am not an expert, 
and could not say whether the grass is suitable, but new fodder could easily be grown 
in a short time. Cattle and sheep would provide a cheaper meat supply for the 
natives than the pigs, which need daily attention. (Thus plans, which have recently 
been discussed for establishing large pig farms in the Wahgi valley must provide, 
in the first place, for the supply of food for the natives, as also for any European 
settlement.) The question of export depends on the development of the means of 
transport. Hitherto, the latter has been provided mainly by the aeroplane, but 
the costs for this transport to and from the coast are still too high for farming on a 
large scale to be considered. 

Another feature of the area is the great quantity of good timber for house 
building, as well as for furniture, especially in the upper Chimbu. Gold is not found 
in paying quantity, but some kinds of iron ore have been found and there are indica- 
tions of the-presence of oil and other products of petroleum, especially in the Wahgi 
valley. 

I want to stress another viewpoint regarding the development of material 
culture, seldom taken into consideration by those interested in native welfare. 
Anyone who has spent a couple of years among these natives and has studied their 
culture and ways of thinking will agree that the whole culture is connected with 
tribal rites and religious ideas. Nearly every article and tool in use in daily life bears 
a ‘‘ spell,” put on it by its manufacturer. Tribal myths inherited from generation 
to generation are woven around it. Religious and moral sanctions are connected 
with it, often different for age and sex. Thus the whole material culture is based on 
and supported by special religious principles and ideas. But the introduction of our 
western tools does not fit into this pattern and often creates confusion in the native 
mind. 

Almost supernatural reverence was at first shown towards the bringer of these 
goods, especially in the newly opened areas, a vulnerable position for exploitation. 
On the other hand, where the native himself tried to regard the material from his 
point of view, antagonism and opposition were aroused towards the whites. This 
occurred on the north coast of New Guinea. He argued that his ancestors manu- 
factured these (western) goods, but while on the way to present them to his children 
he was robbed by the whites, who thus became the unjust possessors of them. 
Therefore, the whites have to be killed or at least driven out of the country, otherwise 
the natives will never get any of these presents from their ancestors. 

The following questions therefore arise: Firstly, should the native be taught 
or advised to bring this new material into relation with his own world of ideas, or 
should he be left to work out the problem in his own way ? I think there is no doubt 
that these primitive peoples should be given all the benefits of our own Western 
culture, adapted to the territorial and climatical conditions of the region concerned. 
Of course, nobody can argue that these people should be reserved as anthropological 
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museums. In my opinion it is impossible to build the tools and achievements of 
our agriculture, engineering and hygiene, the knowledge of some major language of 
civilization, and also self-government into the ‘‘ Weltanschaung ” of native culture— 
meaning here mainly material culture. Secondly, should we give the native another 
standpoint on which he could base this new world? An affirmative answer to this 
question, and the putting of it into practice would offset the antagonism to whites 
and lack of interest in life But which ‘‘ Weltanschaung ’’ would enable the native 
to do this? In my opinion, our Western culture is intimately connected with 
Christianity, and there can be no doubt that these should go together. This means 
that Christian education should go hand in hand with the introduction of Western 
culture. In addition, the native should visualize Western culture through his 
own intellect and will, trained and illuminated by Christian education. 


J. NILLEs, 
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PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 
By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 4) 


Part III 
2. THE INDONESIAN LANGUAGES. 


The discussion of the linguistics of Timor has so far shown that the island is 
occupied by two different types of language, one Indonesian and the other an earlier, 
non-Indonesian type. It remains now to study the Indonesian groups of languages. 

The study of Indonesian languages, thanks to the work chiefly of Otto 
Dempwolff, building on the labours of such predecessors as Hendrik Kern and 
Renwald Brandstetter, has now resulted in the establishment of the following facts : 
(a) Indonesian languages are derivable from one original mother-tongue, domiciled 
on the Asiatic mainland, which is also ultimately the mother-tongue of the Melanesian, 
Micronesian and Polynesian languages ; and (0) it is possible to restore to a large 
extent theoretically this mother-tongue, as that of the Indo-European languages 
has been restored, by the logical application of sound-laws, operating differently 
in different regions, but pointing back to the same original. The third volume 
of Dempwolff’s work consisted of a comparative vocabulary of this restored 
Indonesian mother-tongue, and this work, epoch-making in Oceanic linguistics, 
must always be taken into account in future study in this area. To show, therefore, 
that any of the languages of Timor are “ Indonesian,”’ one must demonstrate that 
their word-store is connected by definite phonetic laws with the Original Indonesian 
(indicated by the formula OIN). It must then further be shown that their grammar 
also conforms in its general outline at least to the grammar of the OIN mother- 
tongue. This, then, is the task of this paper. 

At the same time, however, there are “ regional’ linguistic types—a fact for 
which Dempwolff does not seem to the present writer to have made sufficient allow- 
ance. It will also be shown that the languages of Timor form one such regional 
sub-group, distinct not only in its peculiar phonetic laws, but also in certain common 
grammatical usages. This group includes not only the languages of Timor itself, 
but also those of Roti, Wetar, Leti and Kisar, and less intimately connected, those 
of Flores (Sikka) and Solor, and in the conjugation of the verb also showing kinship 
with Seran. The treatment of OIN final consonants is the most outstanding 
characteristic of the western section of Timor group, including Roti. Curiously 
enough, Savu is very different. 


ce 


1 Vergleichende Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wortschatzes. 
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Some writers accept a more westerly line of demarcation between Indonesian 
and Melanesian languages. By Brandstetter and Dempwolff the line was placed 
along the western side of New Guinea; Friederici argued for one farther west, 
running between Sumba and Timor, across Flores, and between Celebes and the 
Moluccas. This places Timor, then, in the Melanesian group. This seems the 
better course to the present writer also, but it does not affect the statement that 
Timor and certain of its ethnological dependencies still form a regional group or 
province within that area, be it labelled one or the other. 


In contradistinction to Portuguese Timor, Dutch Timor has comparatively 
little variation in language. The whole area may be said to be covered by one 
language—except for Kupang, which is very distinct, though still of the same group— 
with merely dialectical variations. These variations are of two kinds. They consist 
partly of regular phonetic changes, partly of variations in the word-store. The 
grammar remains practically constant. The broad distinction is between dialects 
that use / and dialects that use. Dialects that use 7 do not add the final -/ to nouns 
that is found in the others, e.g. OIN yumah, house, becomes wmel in one group of 
dialects and wme in the other. The Malay daki, dandruff, becomes as a loan-word 
lehel in one group of dialects, rahi or rehe in the other. The chief of the r-group of 
dialects is that of Amarasi. 


In the other group also there are regular sound-changes, as well as differences 
of vocabulary. The following notes. are translated from the Malay preface by 
Middelkoop to his Scripture Reader, Lasi Knino (‘‘ Book Holy ’’). 


1. An / in Molo, Amfoan and other south-central Timor dialects becomes # in 
Amanuban, e.g. Molo Jalan, Amanuban lanan, Amarasi ranan, way; M. telu, A. 
tenu, three. 


2. Molo e before 0 becomes i in Amanuban: M. peo, A. pio, scratch; M. meo, 
A. mio, cat. 


3. There is a certain interchange of k and » between the two: M. manaf, 
A. makaf; M. takpani, A. tanpani. 


4. In some words 6 is replaced by /: North Central Timor deo, South Central 
Timor Jeo. 


5. “In South Central Timor it is not the habit to say uisfimi, ‘ this chief,’ 
amfini, ‘this father’ (i.e. ausif+(a)in(s) and amaf+(a)in(i) respectively), but 
usif-enu. Especially in S.C. Timor enu is used with the meaning ‘they’ In many 
dialects of N.C. Timor and S.C. Timor there is no distinction between these words, 
e.g. bifenu, oenu (this woman, this water), showing that -mu has the same meaning 
as enu.” This is very often coupled with the loss of the vowel of the preceding 
syllable: anah>anhenu, child; amaf>amfenu, father, etc. 


* This viewpoint is accepted by Krieger in the recent volume published by the Smithsonian 
Institute, War ——— Studies, No. 15, Island Peoples of the Western Pacific: Micronesia 
and Melanesia, by Herbert W. Krieger, p. 47. 
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Middelkoop also gives a list of words that differ between Molo and Amanuban. 
Some differ only in the order of syllables: M. amlilat, happy, A. malinat; others 
are completely different words: M. naik, don’t, A. kaisa. It is thus feasible to use 
the term “‘ West Timor ” to embrace these dialects as a whole, and this is accordingly 
done in these pages. 


(a) Sound Laws and Vocabulary. 


A full treatment of the sound laws governing the taking of OIN roots into Timor 
languages would obviously occupy much more space than is available here, especially 
if the Roti forms be taken into account also.* It will therefore have to be accepted 
that the comparative tables of sound changes tabulated below are based on sufficient 
analysis of vocabulary, and the notes following them will give as many examples of 
law and exception as space will permit. The wider comparison of sound laws in 
Kisar, Leti and the Amboyna-Seran languages, as well as some of the Kei dialects, 
will be found in Stresemann’s Lauterscheinungen in the Ambonischen Sprachen 
(1927). In no case is there anything of decisive interest in the vowel-changes in 
these languages, and in order to save space they are omitted from the tables here. 
The table gives the consonant changes involved in Kupang, Western Timor, Tetum, 
Galoli and, on account of its general importance for Timor, Roti also. The system 
of notation is given in a footnote, as it is a new method of summarizing that has not 
been employed by previous writers. 


(1) Kupang. 

OIN is normally lost : OIN pag’at, rice, K. ale; OIN apuy, fire, K. at; OIN pitu, 
seven, K. itu; but OIN mipit’, thin, K. nihts. Loss final: OIN hudip, live, 
K. nol. 

OIN 6 is kept initially, becomes h medially : OIN dabuy, pig, K. ba:ht shows both 
cases together ; OIN bayat’, husked rice, K. beas, shows loss, no doubt through & ; 
OIN libu, thousand, K. lihu, is regular. 

OIN ¢ is kept in all positions :. OIN tat’tk, sea, K. tast; OIN tama, enter, K. tama ; 
OIN mata, eye, K. mata, and as a final OIN a(m)pat, four, K. a-t. 

OIN d remains in Kupang: OIN daki, head-dirt, K. dakin ; OIN datu, clan chief, 
K. dato. 

OIN d becomes K. d: OIN duyuy, sea-cow, K. duiy; OIN duwa, two, K. dua. 
Occasionally / is found: OIN hudip, live, K. nolt. 

OIN d’ becomes K. / initially and medially (it does not occur as a final in OIN) : 
OIN d’alan, path, K. lalan; OIN. hud'an, rain, K. ulan; OIN d’ahat, bad, 
K. da:t. The word dadi, become, is another example, but may possibly have 
been taken over from modern Malay. 


8 While published studies of Timor linguistics are very meagre, Roti has been well studied 
by J. C. G. Jonker, whose Rottineesche Spraakkunst runs to 715 large pages. There are also 
collections of excellent Roti texts in the shape of folk literature that have been published in 
volumes of Bijdragen tot de Land-, Taal- en Volkenkunde van N.O.I. 
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Consonant Changes in Indonesian Words in Timor Languages. 




















| | 
| W. | Tuku- | | Wai- 
OIN. | Roti. | Kupang.| Timor. | dede. | Tetum. | Mambai.! Galoli. | maha. 
| | | | 
| 
p h O2 O18 p2 | }2 03 | p? 08 | | gz a p* 03 | hi 4203) hi? 8 
b bt ee | 8 | hh | fi h? hi hi? 1 fi? 
t ome piss | fp2 03 | 2293 | at p2 03 | p23 as os 
t } a | 
nt n? (né*) | a 
d d' 7? 03 | dt | ni 08 | rt p yiss d} 
d d\ [2 08 | dit pe | nie | yi2 | yl2 p ri Q2 pe 
, a? | Rk 
nd | — oO | ps | pe dr | gi 52 512 Pit 
k | R203 | R12 ¢3 | k12 21012) R12 C3 | ki2 93 | R2Q12 | R918 | RIB C8 
yk | [y7] | 
Ee Fe. Ri | | | 
m | 203 | 2 03 | m2 03 | m2 03 | m2 03 | m2 03 | m2 03 | m2 03 
n  |n2Q3 | w2 C3 n}2 03 | n}2 03 | n2 O23 | n2Q3 | n12 93 | 12 Q3 
, 12 (3 2 | 92 2 2 2 2 2 
r ae o3 Me | we Rl | wit oO? | nit o3 wn O83 18 oO 1 08 
2 sl2Q3 | gizs | 123 | 512 Q3 | 123 123 123 123 
023 0% | 0% 02 | Oz 02 o2 oO? 
- ois | Qiss | Qiss | yi ols | (iz3 ri gis | gis 0123 
2 jo lom ime ip ip |p pA lf. 
l p2 o3 | p2g3 | ns 03 | p2o03 | p2g3 | pegs p2 023 | p2gs 
l p2 03 i ln 1 | yl 1 1 1 
v oO? | p* | oe pf | ou | uh O2 ot O2 oa o2 ae o2 











Notes on the above Table. 


1. The table is left blank in some places because adequate material for deciding 
about a certain sound is not available. 2. The small figures after the consonants 
indicate position within the word; a small 1 indicates an initial sound, a small 2 
a medial sound, and a small 3 a final sound. The large O indicates complete loss of 
wa consonant, e.g. IN apuy, lime, gives Galoli aw, which means that medial p and 

are lost ; hence in the Galoli table IN p= =Gal. O (“‘ loss of medial and final 9 ”’) 
ond. N y=Gal. O (‘lost in all positions’”’). 3. In the case of final consonants in 
Roti and W. Timor, and to a much smaller extent in Tetum, follow a special usage 
peculiar to this sub-group, which will be treated in the section immediately following 
the study of the general sound-laws (p. 28). 


These sound-laws will now be illustrated briefly, within the limits of available 
space, for each of the languages mentioned in the preceding table. 
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OIN & is kept except as a final: OIN kayu, tree, K. kai; OIN ikan, fish, K. ikan ; 
as a final, OIN manuk, bird, K. manu. The pronouns (p. 32) provide further 
examples. It is possible that OIN -yk- becomes K. y if the suffix of the 1st 
person singular for intransitive verbs, y, as seen in /ako-y, I go, is really “ my 
going,” and so represents IN -yku. 

OIN g becomes K. & in one example: OIN gatal, to itch, K. katen. 

OIN m is stable except as a final, even in kamt, we, where it is often lost. 

OIN n is retained, except again as a final, but here it is sometimes restored (see notes 
on p. 28). 

OIN n’ is to hand only in the suffix -n’a of the third person singular possessive, 
which is found in another function in Kupang as -n. 

OIN y is retained in K. ; in all other Timor languages it becomes n, as also in Roti. 
Examples: K. yatus, a hundred, represents IN yatut’, with the ligative article 
y-; OIN hayin, wind, K. ayin ; OIN duyuy, sea-cow, K. duiy. The y sometimes 
is found as a final “ anorganically,” see p. 29. 

OIN ?’ becomes K. s: OIN #’ava, spouse, K. sapa; OIN ?'iva, nine, K. sipa; OIN 
nipit’, thin, K. nihis. 

OIN y is universally lost, but the only examples are of medial y: OIN kayu, tree, 
K. kai; OIN vayay, water, K. 1:4. 

OIN y is lost in all positions : OIN yumah, house, K. uma; OIN yatut’, a hundred, 
K. y-atus; OIN vayay, water, K. u.1. 

OIN h is normally lost in K.: OIN hayin, wind, K. ayin ; OIN hud, live, K. n-oli ; 
hud'an, rain, K. wlan. 

OIN g’ becomes K.1: pag’ai, rice, K. ale; OIN hig’un, nose, K. i:lu; OIN ag’ay, 
charcoal, K. aley. 

OIN / is normally kept in K. and ] becomes 7: OIN Jakav, go, K. lako; OIN valu, 
eight, K. palu ; OIN libu, a thousand, K. lihu. 

OIN v becomes K. #, and this (or f) is a peculiarity of western Timor. Examples 
are OIN valu, eight, K. palu ; OIN #’ava, spouse, K. sapa ; but in one instance 
the sound is lost : OIN vayay, water, K. «i. This word is exception in Vaikenu 
and W. Timor also. 


(2) Western Timor. 

What has already been said about dialect changes within this area must be borne 
in mind in the following summary, the vocabulary of which is based on that of 
Middelkoop in his Last Knino and other writings, and represents chiefly the Molo 
district. This is one in which OIN / tends to become %, and in which final -i is added 
in certain words, as against Amarasi dialect, where it is not added as a general rule. 
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In this dialect therefore : 

OIN *# is somewhat irregularly treated: (a) it is kept in OIN pukat, WT pu‘at,a 
dragnet ; it becomes A in OIN pitu, WT hitu, seven; and medially in OIN 
apuy, WT ai, fire; it is lost in OIN apuy, WT ao, lime. In Jonker’s spelling 
it is mostly lost: OIN pag’ay, rice, WT anel; OIN pandan, pandanus, WT 
chan. It is possible that sources and dialects may be a little confused in this 
language. 

OIN mp is not certain, but if OIN a(m)pat, WT ha, four, then the change is to A. 

OIN } is WT f: OIN babuy, WT fa:fi, pig; OIN libu, thousand, WT nifun. WT 
has a liking for initial mn to replace OIN 3, as in bayat’, husked rice, WT mne(a)s. 
This mn may also answer to Roti /, as in mnasif, old, Roti lastk. 

OIN ¢ is kept except as a final: OIN tuhud, knee, WT tu-f; OIN tastk, WT -tasi ; 
OIN tama, enter WT tama; OIN batu, stone, WT fa-iu ; OIN kavit, hook, WT 
kai. The cerebral ¢ is unified with the dental ¢: kita, see WT -tta. If Jonker 
is right, OIN -nt becomes WT -& in the 1st plural inclusive suffix -k for OIN 
-nta. The similar correspondence for OIN -nd- suggests that this probably is so. 

OIN d and d are unified to m in WT: OIN dayay, hear, WT nen(a); OIN duyi, 
thorn, WT nui-f, bone; OIN dapa, fathom, WT nehe; OIN duwa, WT nua; 
OIN huditp, live, WT ho-nis, living. Something depends on whether the dialect 
favours / or nm, and Jonker writes luin for sea-cow, OIN duyuy. OIN -nd- 
becomes WT -k-: OIN pandan, pandanus, WT ekan; OIN tanda, sign, WT 
taka-s, draw. 

OIN d’ becomes WT / even in the dialects that favour » otherwise: OIN hud'an, 
rain, WT ulan; OIN d’alan, path, WT Jalan. 

OIN is variously treated in all the languages; in WT it is never kept initially, 
but sometimes medially : OIN ikwy, tail, WT tko-f; OIN tkan, fish, WT tka. 
Initially it tends to become h: OIN kayu, WT hau, tree; or else kept: OIN 
kavit, hook, WT kai. In some instances, again, medial k becomes a somewhat 
unstable glottal stop, and then may be lost: OIN ?’akay, up, WT sa‘e, sae, 
ascend; OIN pukat, dragnet, WT pu‘at. The treatment of -yk- has been 
mentioned already. OIN g is not shown. 

OIN m and » are kept, and need not be separately illustrated here. Of OIN mn’ the 
only example is the final -n that indicates the third person singular possessive. 

OIN y becomes »: OIN hayin, wind, WT anin; OIN bayun, awaken, WT fen(a) ; 
OIN dayay, hear, WT nen(a). There is a difference, however, in OIN yaran, 
name, WT kana-n. 

OIN #' is WT s: OIN ¢'ut'u, breast, WT susu; OIN tat’ik, sea, WT tasi; OIN 
t'akay, up, WT sa(‘Je, rise. 

OIN y is only illustrated as a medial, and then is lost: OIN kayu, tree, WT hau ; 
OIN vayay, water, WT oe-l. 

OIN y is lost: OIN wyat, vein, WT ua-f; OIN yumah, house, WT wme-l; OIN 
dayah, blood, WT na-f; OIN bayay, give, WT fe. Contrast here Kup. bele. 
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OIN h is lost : OIN hayin, wind, WT anin ; OIN pahi, shin, WT hae-/, foot. 

OIN g’ is found only medially and depends on the /-n question : OIN ag’s, younger 
brother, WT oli-f; OIN pag’ay, rice, WT ane-l. 

OIN / and / both normally become WT : OIN Java, spider, WT nabanaba ; OIN 
kulu{]), breadfruit, WT na-unu ; OIN liya, ginger, WT naite-l. 

OIN v usually becomes WT f: OIN valu, eight, WT fanu ; OIN ?’iva, nine, WT sifo ; 
sometimes however it is lost: OIN vayay, water, WT oe-1; OIN wvay, rotan, 
WT u:e-l ; OIN avak, body, WT ao-f. In all these cases the sound occurs in the 
neighbourhood of a back vowel. 


(3) Portuguese Timor. 

The IN languages of Portuguese Timor may be illustrated in one group, as they 
agree fairly closely. Sometimes a given IN word is not found in all the languages. 
It will be noticed that Tukudede and Mambai agree fairly closely together in their 
sound laws, as they do also in certain other peculiarities, such as the formation of 
the numerals from five to nine (see p. 41). Final consonants as a rule are lost ; in 
Tetum some are replaced as shown by Jonker; Mambai tends to eliminate final 
vowels, and hence an entire final syllable may sometimes be lost, as in moir, live, 
Tuk. mouri, but Tetum mourt-s, with an anorganic -s replacing the final consonant 
of IN hudip. Omitting therefore consideration of final consonants, the following 
examples will show briefly the laws given in the table. 

OIN p=Tuk. p=Tetum h=Mam. p=Waim. h. 

OIN a(m)pat, four=Tuk. pat=Tet. ha:t=M. pat=Gal. i-ha:t=Waim. -ha:. 

OIN pig'a, how many=Tet. hiva=Mam. pil—Gal. 1-hila=Waim. -hira. OIN 

apuy, fire=Tuk., Mam. api=Tet. ahi. OIN lapag’, hunger=Tet. hain-laha= 

Gal. ab-la'=Waim. laha. OIN pitu, seven=Tet., Gal, Waim. Attu. An 

irregular word throughout is IN putth, white=Tet. m-utt-n=Tuk., Mam. buti= 

Gal. bubuti=Waim. buto. 

OIN 6=Tuk. h=Tet. f initial, h medial=Mam. and Gal. h=Waim. w initial, 
h or nothing medial. 

OIN bulan, moon=Tuk., Mam. hula=Tet. fu(h)an=Gal. hulan=Waim. wulo. 

OIN bituhan, star=Tuk., Mam. hitu=Tet. fitun. 

OIN libu, thousand=Tuk., Tet., Mam. rihu=Gal., Waim. rihun. 

OIN ¢ is kept throughout except as a final, in which case it may be either lost 
or an anorganic substitute added. See in vocabulary s.v. eye, liver, enter, three, 
etc. 

There are no examples of IN ¢ definite, but IN d, though not fully documented, 
shows a change to ry in Tetum and Galoli, but tends to be kept in Waimaha. In 
the last-mentioned it is also distinguished from ¢, which becomes /. Examples : 

OIN dayay, hear=Tet. rona; Waim. deni. OIN datu, chief=Tet., Mam., 

Waim. dato, but this may be a modern loanword from Malay in these languages. 
Even such words, however, tend to fall within the scope of local sound-laws. 
OIN daun, leaf=Gal. ron; OIN duyi, thorn=Tet. rui-n, bone. 
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Examples of OIN d appear in: 
OIN duva, two=Tuk., Mam. ru, Tet., Gal., Waim. rua. OIN dalam, inside= 
Mam. lalan, Gal. ralan, Waim. lali; Tet. laran is probably for lalan. OIN 
ida, they=Tuk. ro—Tet. stra=Gal. sia=Waim. sira. 

OIN d’ is rather interesting. Mam. and Gal. show a change to s which is unusual 

in this region. Examples are : 

OIN d’alan, way, path=Tuk. dan=Gal. salan=Waim. dala. OIN d'ahat=Tet. 
a:t. OIN d’wukut, grass=Tet. du‘ut. OIN hud'an, rain=Tuk. wran=Tet. 
udan=Mam. usa=Gal. usan=Waim. udo. This tendency to change final a to o 
is very marked in Waimaha. 


OIN & is again rather irregularly treated, especially in the pronouns, which 
may have become abraded from the very frequency of their use. Examples: 

OIN kita, we (incl.)=Tuk., Waim. kita=Tet. ita=Mam. it=Gal. gita. By 
some extraordinary change Waimaha fifa has become exclusive. This is 
discussed below (p. 34). OIN kami, we (excl.)=Tuk. kami=Tet. ami=Gal. 
gam. OIN kabav, buffalo=Tuk. karbau=Mam. arabau= Tet. karau=Gal. 
karau=Waim. karabau with IN infix -7-, assumed before the word reached 
Timor. OIN lakav, go=Tuk. Ja=Mam. Ja=Gal. la‘a=Waim. laka. OIN 
tkan, fish=Tuk. tha=Tet. than—=Mam. tka=Gal. 1‘an=Waim. tka. 


OIN g is not documented for this area. OIN m is kept: see in vocabulary, s.v. 
husband, OIN manay; eye, OIN mata; bird, OIN manuk; hand, OIN lima. 
Similarly ” is kept: see s.v. mother, OIN ina; woman, OIN bint; husband, OIN 
manay ; child, OIN anak ; eel, OIN tuna; six, OIN anam. Of OIN n’ there is only 
one example to hand, viz. Gal mamu, mosquito<OIN n’amuk, but the final n’a 
of the third person singular possessive becomes -n throughout, so that the change 
can be accepted as proved. 


OIN y becomes throughout this area, though the examples are not many in 
the available material, e.g. OIN yag’an, name=Tet., Gal. naran ; OIN hayin, wind= 
Tet., Gal. anin; OIN dayay, hear=Tet. rona, Waim. deni. OIN yipan, tooth= 
Tuk. nipa=Tet. neha-n=Mam. nipa=Waim. nihan. 


OIN ?¢’ becomes s throughout except in Tet. ida, Mam. id’=one, if this is really 
OIN 2t’a. Examples : 

OIN ?#‘iva, nine=Tet., Gal., Waim. sta. OIN ?¢’alah, err=Tet. sala; OIN 

tava, spouse=Gal. sau-n, husband. OIN i's, contents=Tuk., Tet., Gal., 

Waim. isi-n, body. OIN ¢’+apa, what ?=Tet. sa=Mam. sapa=Waim. se‘. 

Cf. Tuk. se, who? from IN #’i+apa. OIN at’u, dog=Tuk., Tet., Gal. asu= 

Mam. aus=Waim. as. 

OIN y is not documented as an initial, but as a medial it is lost. As a final it 
influences the preceding vowel, and the diphthong -ay generally becomes e¢, except in 
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Waim., where ai is kept. See s.v. ‘‘ water ’’ (OIN vayay), where loss of a syllable 
makes the diphthong final, and “ liver ’’ (OIN atay). Examples of y: 

OIN kayu, tree=Tuk., Waim. kai, other dialects ai. OIN vayey, water= 

Tuk. e=Tet. we or b6=Gal. we=Waim. wat. 

OIN y is usually lost, but the word for “ root ” turns it into ry in Tuk. and Mam. 
OIN yumah, house=Tet., Gal wma, Mam. um Waim. uma; OIN yatut’, hundred= 
Tuk., Tet. atw—Mam., Gal., Waim. atus. OIN yamut, root=Tuk., Mam. ramu= 
Tet., Gal. amut. OIN bayat’, unhusked rice=Tet. fo:s; but Gal. breas seems to 
have come mediately through Malay béras. 

OIN h is lost as far as the evidence goes: OIN hayin wind=Tet., Gal. anin. 
OIN hud'’an, rain=Tu. uran=Tet. udan=Mam. usa=Gal. usan=Waim udo. 

OIN g’ is found only as a medial, and it varies between / and 7, but only the 
Galoli material shows both: OIN pig’a, how many ?=Tet. Aira=Mam. pil=Gal. 
hila=Waim. hira. ‘OIN ag’t, younger brother=Tuk. ali=Tet., Mam., Gal. ali-n= 
Waim. wari ; the latter form is not properly OIN, but is laid down by Stresemann as 
Original Ambon. The word for “ when ”’ is interesting : Tet. wainhira, Tek. aipil= 
ag’t, day+pig’a, how many. 

OIN / is kept throughout, and is not unified with / in any of these languages : 
OIN lima, hand=Tuk. lim=Tet., Gal. lima-n=Mam. lima. OIN lakav, go=Tuk., 
Mam. la=Gal. la‘a=Waim. laka. See also s.v. “‘ eight,”” OIN valu and “ three,” 
OIN ialu. The cerebral / becomes 7 in OIN libu, thousand=rihw in all dialects, but 
this is the only example. 

OIN v generally becomes w initially, and is lost medially : OIN vayay, water= 
Tuk. e=Tet. we or be=Gal. we=Waim. wai; OIN duva, two=Tuk., Mam. ru= 
rua in other dialects. The word for “eight ’’ shows an irregularity in Gal. hau, 
and it is doubtful whether this should be referred to valu at all as the loss of / is also 
irregular. The word for younger brother, Waim. vari, also looks back to an Orig. 
Ambon form; the OIN is a(y)g’t. 


These tables suggest certain things. Firstly, they suggest that there is a definite 
cleavage between western and eastern Timor, the languages of the eastern section 
including Tetum and those eastward. It will appear later in this paper that this 
line of division corresponds also to grammatical differences of some importance. 
The best preserved languages phonetically are Kupang and Waimaha, at almost the 
two opposite ends of the island. This suggests a double invasion of the island by 
Indonesian—or Melanesian—speakers, one from the east and one from the west. 
It might be thought that the eastern group would have come by way of Ambon, 
Seran and the lesser islands of the Moluccas. Neither phonetically nor structurally 
is that idea borne out by examination of the languages. A glance at the table on 
p. 88 of Stresemann’s Lauterscheinungen in den Ambonischen Sprachen shows that 
in eastern Timor at least there is not the unification of IN sounds on the same scale 
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as in his Original Ambon. Thus, for instance, in Waimaha, OIN d rcmains d, but 
OIN d becomes /. In Orig. Ambon, d, d and d’ are unified to d. On the other 
hand, OIN y normally becomes r in Orig. Ambon, but vanishes in all parts of Timor, 
east and west alike, with the exception of one or two words, such as yamut, root, in 
a couple of the ET languages. There is no possibility of direct derivation. As 
against this, however, it must be noted that the language of Wetar is almost identical 
with that of the Galoli country in Timor, and this can hardly be a coincidence. 
Further than this it is impossible to go until the grammar has been subjected also to 
analysis. 

There is also the language of Roti to be taken into account. This has quite a 
number of peculiarities which are in part at least shared with Kupang and to a lesser 
extent with WT. Phonetically, the most outstanding is the habit of inverting the 
last vowel and consonant of a word, so that, e.g. Jako, go, becomes Jaok, and aku, I, 
becomes auk. The only other part of Timor where this happens is in Mambai, where 
motr, live, corresponds to mouris in Tetum, mait, die, to mate, and aus, dog, to asu. 
But these are isolated words relatively few in number, whereas in the W.T. languages 
it is possible to invert on a much larger scale and to a certain extent at will. The 
grammatical peculiarities of the Roti sub-group, including Kupang, will be dealt 
with in the proper place (p. 38). For the moment it is enough to have shown that 
on purely phonetic grounds, there is this dichotomy of the island into eastern and 
western languages. 


Treatment of Final Consonants. 


As has been mentioned, the languages of Roti and western Timor have a special 
method of treating the Original IN final consonants which distinguishes this particular 
sub-group of languages. Only certain consonants can end words in Roti, Vaikenu 
and W. Timor, and certain of these vary under certain circumstances. The notes 
following are based on a lengthy paper by J. C. G. Jonker,‘ and a second on suffixes 
to verbs in certain IN languages. 

In these three languages, it would appear that all OIN final consonants were 
first of all lost. Later, other consonantal endings have been developed, and according 
to Brandstetter these are “ articles which have become annexed and have lost their 
force.”*® Jonker’s explanation will be mentioned later. Their chief purpose seems 
to be to secure a differentiation between noun-stems and verb-stems ; the latter do 
not take a final consonant. 


(i) Roti. Only k, n and s can end a word (apart, of course, from vowel-endings 
in words other than nouns). The commonest ending is k, added to both nouns 
and adjectives. Some are added “ anorganically,” i.e. without originally having 
belonged to the word, e.g. tewk, year, which is OIN tahun. In all three languages 


*See J. C. G. Jonker, ‘‘ Over de Eind-Medeklinkers . . . ,"’ Bijdvagen tot de Land-Taal en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Oost Indié, 1906, and ‘‘ Over de vervoegde werkwoordsvormen in de 
Malayo-Polynesische Talen,’’ ibid., 1911. 


* Blagden’s translation, Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, p. 305. 
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some words seem regularly to have the same anorganic final, e.g. natun, a hundred, 
and mifun, a thousand, to give their Western Timor form, and as Galoli, Makasai, 
Waimaha and Bunak also have rihun, that word has undoubtedly been borrowed, 
probably in fairly recent times, from the western tribes. For “ hundred,” curiously 
enough, these languages, except Makasai, have atus, which is much closer to the OIN 
yatut’, and seems to have come direct from Malay ratus. To revert, however, to 
Roti teuk, year, this has come from OIN tahun through *tahu ; similarly belak, heavy, 
from OIN bayat, through *bela. Even final -» may not be original : udan, rain<OIN 
hud'an, through *uda—as is shown by the fact that the verbal root is still uda. 
Sometimes there are two forms: fulak and fulan, moon<OIN bulan. The principle 
of consonant accretion is used still in Roti in word-building: kaba‘d, become 
shallow >kaba‘dk, shallow (adj.). 

(ii) Timorese. The dialect of Dawan will be taken here as standard; others 
vary as already noted. Vaikenu can be grouped with W. Timor in this regard. 
Here final consonants permitted are b, f, h, k, m,n, s,t. There is a certain amount 
of definition in the uses of these, especially f, of which special mention will be made 
below. Final 6 is used only in derived verbs: ma-lukib, to cause to suffer injury, 
from Juki, which is borrowed from Malay rugi, injury. Final / is found only in verbal 
roots, and in such nouns as have a stem ending in e: wme-l, house<OIN yumah ; 
ane-l, rice<OIN pag’ay. Dialects in which 7 is used instead of / do not add this 
final] to nouns: ume, ane, etc. The usage of the final consonants is the same as in 
Roti: xa-ul, it rains>ulan, rain<OIN hud'an ; abtai, clothe >tai-s, clothing <OIN 
tapih, clothing. Jonker thinks that the evidence at any rate in W. Timor points 
to a specially clear or forceful pronunciation of the final vowel of a noun, but not of a 
verb, so that in the former case almost a final -g was heard ; this actually does take 
place in some instances: ao(g), chalk<OIN hapuy; neno(g), sky, cf. Roti le:do. 
Before the demonstrative ain, this, a similar fortifying of the final vowel is heard : 
asu(g) (w)ain, this dog ; neno(g) (w)ain, this day. The final vowel of a verb is also 
at times treated in the same way before en, which marks completion : minu(g) (w)en, 
he drank. This applies to dialects not having final /: those that do have it use it in 
these cases also: mate-l-en, he died. Final f is particularly important because it is 
only added to words indicating parts of the body or of plants ; perhaps ideally of all 
things which are parts of another (and some of Jonker’s examples show this wider 
usage, e.g. oe-f, water belonging to something, e.g. meat (=juice), as against oe-I, 
water, in itself and without other connection. In the possessive inflexion this final f 
is either lost : amaf, father >in ama, his father, or strengthened with lost of preceding 
vowel and addition of -a: im amfa. The grammatical treatment of this final f will 
be dealt with below (Possessives). 

(iii) Kupang. Here there is no formal distinction between verb and noun. 
Methods of word-building are rather different. The final consonants permitted are 
#*, 4, s, t. Final y may be original: duty, sea-cow, Malay duyung, OIN dujuy. 
Final s may also be original : beas, grain >OIN bayat’. Cf. W. Tim. mne(a)s. Hence 
it would seem that in Kupang all original final consonants were not regularly lost. 
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Yet there are instances of consonants that do not seem to have any right to be part 
of the word: bilin, bride-price>OIN bali, buy ; tadan, a sign>OIN tanda. Hence 
there was at least some loss of original finals. 


In Tetum and the eastern languages there is no such regular occurrence of 
consonantal endings by accretion ; in Tetum some examples occur, e.g. fatu-k, a 
stone<OIN batu, and probably the final -» in some parts of the body is such an 
added consonant rather than the remains of the third person singular possessive 
suffix -n’a. East of Tetum there is no appearance of such a phenomenon at all. 


Brandstetter’s suggestion that these added endings are articles has been men- 
tioned. It is true that a page or two earlier Brandstetter does adduce a couple of IN 
examples of such a procedure, from Makassar and Javanese, but in neither instance 
is the word taking the accretion a noun. He mentions also articles and demon- 
stratives beginning with k, » and s, but his actual examples again are unsatisfactory, 
because the articles are specialized, e.g. si is the IN “‘ personal ’’ article. 


Jonker, on the other hand, compares the Melanesian languages of the Banks Is., 
amongst others, with their “‘ independent ”’ endings for nouns which are used without 
a suffixed pronoun. Of such endings the commonest are -gi, -yi, -y, and holds that 
while, for instance, final -m may originally have been the IN pronoun (presumably he 
means -n’a, his, her, its), it has now become “ generic’ insense. This is just possible, 
especially as in some of the W. Timor dialects at least a final consonant on names of 
parts of the body can be changed: nima-f, hand>au nimak, my hand>OIN aku 
lima-yku (in form, though not used). Compare the following : 


Timor. Kupang. Roti. 
our eyes .. hit mat-k-en kit mata-n-s ita mata-n 
their eyes .. sin mat-k-en en mata-n-s_ sila mata-n 


The full analysis of these will be dealt with under Possessives ; at the moment 
they simply serve as evidence that some relics at least of suffixed pronouns remain 
in these western Timor languages, although vastly disguised, as in the case of -k- 
above, which has developed from OIN -nt-. 


In the case of final f, Jonkers points out that fin W. Tim. develops from original 
w(v), which is true, and then identifies fa with Sumba wa, which is an adverb in Timor 
and Roti, cf. Bali waumah, family (wmah=house), and the Philippine ka-, originally 
a pronoun, now a prefix. This in turn is Dayak and Sumbawa ba, Malay bér, OIN 
bayi-, reciprocal prefix. Granted that in early stages of the language prefix may 
become suffix, or vice versa, it is then not impossible “ that wa may be originally a 
pronoun and give rise to -f.’’ The occurrence of a suffix -77 on similar words of 
relationship in the Numfor of western New Guinea is added evidence, as ri, di, dt 
is well known as a pronoun, prefix and preposition in IN languages. 

It is perfectly possible that Jonker’s explanation may be true—it perhaps 
presupposes less than that of Brandstetter—but it still does not explain why this 
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particular phenomenon should have taken place. The explanation of this may come 
more clearly when the suffixed articles of Roti and Kupang are studied in the relevant 
section of this paper. 


Articles. 


There is not much to be said under this heading, because there is only one 
language in the Timor group in which they occur, and that is in Kupang. In Roti 
there is a suffixed a that functions as an article, e.g. mau a, the grass, and this is a 
word found in other parts of the IN area, chiefly Celebes and the north.*® 

In Kupang the process is a little more complicated ; either @ or « may be the 
vowel used, or they may be combined as ia, and preceded by a consonant which is 
dependent on the nature of the concluding consonant of the noun, or, if that ends in a 
vowel, the consonant prefixed to the article is thematic in many cases (i.e., that which 
was originally the ending of the noun) or in others anorganic. There seems to be no 
definite rule except usage in some instances. Examples: uma-lia, uma-li, wma-la, 
the house; wupu-kia, etc., the grandchild (for upuk-kia). Consonant-harmony 
generally prevails; the Malay alas is used for wood, jungle, giving alas-sta, the 
jungle, the bush ; ulan-nia, the rain, points back to OIN hud’an. Similarly sapat-tia, 
the bucket. It is possible also to add the -s which marks the plural in Kupang, 
producing uma-lia-s, the houses, bihata-yia-s, the women, etc. A further complica- 
tion comes in with relationship terms, where such forms as ana-ns-sia-s, their children, 
are developed from forms such as un aman, his father >oen amans, their elders. A 
demonstrative may still be added if required: bthata-yt-mla, that woman. This 
system has no correlatives in Timor, and may be looked upon as a local development. 


The Genitive Construction. 


Space does not permit of going into such matters as the formation of nouns, 
but it is necessary to speak of the genitive relationship between two nouns. There 
are two chief ways of expressing this in Indonesia, according as whether the governed 
noun precedes the governing noun or vice versa. The latter method is illustrated 
in Malay, e.g. rumah tuan, house (of the) master; the former in Vaikenu niman 
anan, “arm (its) child,” ie. “hand.” This latter type of genitive position is 
characteristic of eastern Indonesia, east of a line known as Brandes’ Line, which 
runs west of the Moluccas, but east of the Philippines and north-eastern Celebes 
and east of Sumbawa. Timor, then, lies within that area in which the governed 
might be expected to precede the governing noun. As in some other parts, however, 
of the eastern IN group, there are still two ways in which this method of expression 
may operate, and there is a distinction in treatment according as to whether the two 
nouns refer to normally inseparable parts of a whole, or to less close possession. To 
illustrate from Tetum: (1) at tahan, tree leaf, i.e. leaf of tree, because the leaf is a 
normal part of the tree ; (2) katwas nia uma, old man his house—the two are quite 


*See O. Blagden, Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, p. 102. 
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separable without injury to either. The distinction corresponds to that between 
suffixed pronouns and independent possessives (see p. 34), and in actual fact the 
final -n in such Tetum words as follow the first method is the third person singular 
possessive suffix, OIN n'a, which is no longer felt as such in Tetum. In some other 
languages this final m has been lost, but the same group of words is still treated in 
the same manner, e.g. Waimaha kai rai, tree(’s) leaf. In English “ tree ’’ is almost 
adjectival in such a phrase as “ tree leaf’’; in eastern IN the same transition is 
coming about, except that if it were fully developed the adjective would follow the 
noun in IN languages at least. Yet even in Makasai the phrase is ate asa, tree leaf. 


In the second Tetum example, the possessive of the third person singular appears 
between the two nouns, so that katuas nia wma is literally ‘“ old man his house.” 
This is the practice throughout these Timor languages, and in parts at least of the 
Moluccas, with few exceptions. The most important exception is Waimaha, where 
the third singular possessive follows its noun when used directly as “ his’ or “ her” 
and continues to do so when used to express the possessive relationship between 
two nouns. Then the phrase is aku tua uma nini: man old house his. 


The Melano-Papuan languages also show this reversed genitive construction.” 
In many instances in this region the cardinal pronoun is used pleonastically before 
the combination, e.g. Motu, /au natu-gu, my son ; lau egu vanagi, my canoe, in each 
case lau=I. This double possessive is found also in the Seran languages, and it is 
found likewise, as shown in the Linguistic Position, in the non-IN languages of New 
Guines. This double use is not found in Timor, however, and may be a result of the 
combination of IN and non-IN elements in the New Guinea region. The Timor 
construction is found in the Seran area, e.g. in Buru gebha tuha nake huma, man old 
his house. The Waimaha variant does not occur. 

This reversed genitive construction, then, seems at root to be foreign to the IN 
languages, and to be a mark of the non-IN substratum that is so much in evidence 
throughout eastern Indonesia. It is in evidence in the Kei Islands, e.g. Sélaru, 
irkye ibluke, man(’s) skin ; askwe kibluke, dog(’s) skin, etc., though here with certain 
refinements, in that k- is prefixed if the owner is not a human being. Hence this 
particular element of these languages must be set to the credit of the earlier stratum, 
before the coming of the Indonesians. 


The Pronoun. 


The Timor pronominal system has several features that call for notice: (1) the 
forms of the pronouns are all Indonesian, but do not always obey the sound laws 
set out in the table given earlier ; (2) the system of suffixed possessives characteristic 
of IN lapses almost entirely in Timor ; (3) western Timor has suffixed pronouns in a 
usage that is exceptional for IN, although their forms are those that correspond 
phonetically with the possessive suffixes elsewhere. 


7A. Capell, Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua, pp. 231-2. 
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The forms of the cardinal pronouns in the languages under review may first be 
listed: (a) the Western Group. 





Roti. Kupang. | W. Timor.| Vaikenu. OIN. 











Sing. I.. ah -- | au aku, au | au au aku 
a va ie ku ho ho kav 
Le im .. | (ndjia un in in tya 

Plur. r incl. .. i. oe kita hit hit(a) kita 
. er -- | am kam hat hat kami 
Baa ee a emi mia hi ht kamu 
Cae sila one sin sin ida 














Of these the best preserved phonetically is Kupang. This may be due to 
contact with Malay, which has actually been greater here than farther west. Initial 
k is, however, normally preserved in Kupang, but as already shown, its treatment 
in other parts of the island is very irregular. The other outstanding phonetic 
difference in Kupang here is the preservation of medial m in the first person plural 
exclusive. It is not clear, however, whether this has any historical significance. 
The present writer has discussed the matter briefly elsewhere.* If there is any 
significance here, it is most likely that Celebean influence is present. The next 
table will show that -m- is kept as usual in the eastern group of Timor languages. 
Roti ndia suggests Malay dia, in that language also an alternative toia. In the third 
plural Kupan one is exceptional and no explanation is forthcoming. 


(b) The Eastern Group. 


Belu. Tetum. | Tukudede.| Mambai. Galoli. | Waimaha. 











| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Sing. : yi | hau ha‘u kau au ga‘u aku 
0 ) ko 0 go ka 
oe mia nia nia u(a) mt ne 

Plur. ; incl. a ita tla kita it gita hira 
rexcl.| am ami kam ami gam kita 

2 emi imi kim im(t) mt kamu 

$ wi sta stra 0 sert sia siva 




















® A. Capell, The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua, p. 206, 
c 
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The difficulties here may be dealt with first. The first person plural in Waimaha 
is extraordinary : kita, which is universally inclusive in IN, becomes exclusive, and 
a new form, hira, is supplied for the inclusive. This stood up to the tests applied 
to it, nevertheless, and the following pairs of sentences in Tetum and Waimaha will 
show this, being actually the medium by which the forms were obtained, Tetum 
serving as the lingua franca : 

(x) English: we are not making a rice-field. 
Tetum: Ita la: halai natar. 

Waimaha: Hira de ruhu wai. 

(2) English: this year we did not make a rice-field. 
Tetum: Tinan ida ne‘e ami la: halai natar. 
Waimaha: Ta‘a se nei kita de ruhu hare wat. 

(3) English: we go together. 

Tetum: Ita ba hamutuk. 
Waimaha: Hira laka mutu. 


The most reasonable explanation would be that Waimaha did not originally 
have a distinction between inclusive and exclusive ; but there is no evidence that 
points in that direction, as even the non-Indonesian languages of the region have the 
distinction between the two, and so do those of Northern Halmahera. 


Possessives. 


In OIN all nouns independently of their meaning took or could take suffixed 
pronouns to indicate possession ; in some, such as Malay, this is still the case. Thus 
for “ house ’’ Malay has rumah-ku, my house; rumah-mu, thy house; rumah-fa, 
his house. In the plural the cardinal pronouns are placed after the noun: rumah 
kita, rumah kami, our house; rumah kamu, your house; rumah dia-orang, their 
house. Number of houses possessed cannot be distinguished in Malay except by the 
addition of such a word as baviak, many. 

In MN and MC languages only inseparable parts of a whole take suffixed pro- 
nouns, though the actual scope of these varies somewhat from language to language. 
In this regard the languages of Timor are still further simplified, for in most of these 
there are no suffixed pronouns at all. In Roti and Kupang, suffixes still exist, but 
their uses are limited, and their forms are often modified by various factors. In 
Roti they are used with terms of relationship, but the cardinal pronoun is also placed 
in front of the noun: ami ama-ma, our father (excl.); au tia-y, my friend; au 
ana-y-ala, my children ; ndia ana, his or her child, etc. As the example “ friend ”’ 
shows, Roti extends this use more widely than actual relationship terms. As a 
matter of fact suffixes are also added to verbs to indicate the object: na-fada-s, 
he said to them. They may be as in Malay with words not indicative of such close 
possession as relationship: au uma-ya, my house. In the verb, however, a variant 
construction is found, viz. au afaday ami, I say to you ; in this the suffix -y helps to 
indicate the subject, not the object. On this see below, Verbs. 
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In Kupang a dual division of nouns appears, as in Melanesia, namely those that 
take suffixes and those that do not. To the suffixes is added the definite article, 
forming a compound, e.g. un aman, his father ; ina- ama-ns-sias mate-s, his mother 
and father were dead (the s indicates the plural). As against this, wn mana, his 
place. Whilst, however, Kupang divides its nouns thus, it agrees with Roti in that 
it still suffixes pronouns to verbs, sometimes as subjects, sometimes as objects : 
auk mate-y bi, I am not yet dead; J/e lako-s, so that they might go. If, however, 
a pronoun object has to be indicated, the subject is shown in the prefix, and the 
object in the suffix of the verb: au k-eta-s, I see them, as against au lako-y, J go. 
It is also possible in Kupang to add suffixes to numerals: auk si-y, I alone; oen 
palu-s, they eight ; dua-s sapa-ki, he and his wife (lit. they-two the wife, -ki being 
the article). 

In Vaikenu and W. Timor a difference is seen, in that except for parts of the 
body there are no suffixed pronouns. Instead, (1) with general nouns the cardinal 
pronoun is placed before the noun: Ao lasi, thy book ; (2) with relationship terms 
the final -f is either dropped or strengthened with an -a, the preceding vowel being 
omitted, and the cardinal pronoun precedes : hai ama, our father, but also hat amfa, 
ho aina or ho ainfi, thy mother ; (3) with parts of the body a certain number of the 
old suffixes are retained in all three languages. Take the example already cited : 


Roti. Kupang. Timor. 
our eyes .. ta mata-n kit mata-n-s hit mat-k-en 
their eyes .. sila mata-n oen mata-n-s sin mat-k-en 


In the Roti, the suffixed -n is the newly developed final consonant, already 
studied ; nothing further takes place in the way of inflexion ; in Kupang this ending 
remains, but there is superadded the plural -s ; in Timor the ending -(e) is preceded 
by a -k, which is the phonetic equivalent of -nt, the OIN ending, originally -nta, 
of the first person plural inclusive. It is of interest further that this ending is not 
found in Malay at all nor is it common in the southern IN languages. 


A change begins to. appear in Vaikenu, which becomes more pronounced still 
in Tetum. (1) The final -f of relationship terms still occurs, and is lost in course of 
inflexion as in W. Timor: au ama, my father. But the same informant also used the 
expression au ama in olif, my father his brother=my father’s brother. Evidently 
here the feeling that the final -f is vanishing. At the same time, (2) a particle kun 
appears between the noun and the cardinal pronoun, in all cases: au kun bambuat, 
my box; au kun bizae, my buffalo ; and even au kun olif, my younger brother. By 
the time Tetum is reached this last construction is in use for words of all types 
irrespectively, and from Tetum eastwards suffixed pronouns are no longer found in 
Timor languages. Thus in Tetum: ha‘u ka:n wma, my house; nia ka:n feto, his 
wife. In the form of Tetum spoken about Dilli, however, this ka:n is dropped, and 
one says ha‘u nia aman, ha‘u nia inan, nia knua, for my father, my mother, his 
village. This form of the language is known as Tetum Teritk, ‘‘ spoken Tetum,” 
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and even by its own speakers is often recognized not to be strictly correct. The 
point is, however, what has caused the corruption of this introduced Tetum ? 


The answer is found in the fact of the languages into whose territories it has 
been introduced. In all these except Galoli, possession is indicated without exception 
by the simple juxtaposition of cardinal pronoun and noun, and the word-order repre- 
sents the reversed genitive construction that marks eastern Indonesia. Such a 
phrase as Galoli mt wma, his house, is exactly parallel to asu i‘un, dog(’s) tail, and 
the reverse of Malay rumah-na or rumah dia, house-his, house (of) him, and ekor 
andjing, tail (of) dog. That is to say, in E. Timor the pronoun functions as a noun. 

By way of exception Galoli presents a full series of suffixed pronouns used with 


terms of relationship and some parts of the body. The forms are shown, for instance, 
with mata-, eye, and ana-, son. 


ae Ka -. ga matak ga anak 
a at -. go matam go anam 
. ae so .. 4 matan mi anan 
Pe. tied. ..... .. gtta matare gita anare 
ee .. gamit matare gami matare 
err ‘ .. mi matare mi anare 
oe - .. Sta matare sta anare 


The probable explanation of this outstanding variation in E. Timor is that 
Galoli agrees best with a language from outside Timor—that of Wetar. Many of 
the words in the Wetar vocabulary are shared by Galoli; in fact very little inter- 
pretation is needed between the two languages. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the examples of suffixed pronouns in existing Wetar texts are few. 
In the not far distant Kisar, however, they are in regular use. The main difference 
is that in Kisar a full series is used, in form normal IN, but in Galoli the plural suffixes 
are unified into -re. Nouns which do not take suffixes in Galoli take the cardinal 
pronoun in front, e.g. gita sapatur, our shoes (the latter a Portuguese word). 


The Tukudede language shows no suffixed pronouns at all: kau ama, my 
father, etc. This holds good even in compound expressions where in Tetum a final 
-n (which may be either the third person suffix or a developed ending) is used : 
Tetum at fuan, fruit=Tuk. kai hua. In Waimaha the same statement is also true, 
e.g. au ba‘a, my father; ka anoata, thy wife, and so on. In Waimaha, however, 
there is one remarkable exception to the regular series of preposed pronouns: the 
third person singular follows the noun and is reduplicated: woi nini, his or her 
mother. This holds good whether as in this example the mini is a true possessive 
or simply serves to show a genitive relationship, as in lakutua uma nini, the old 
man’s house. This might conceivably be marked as a “ Papuan” trait in the 
language ; but no “‘ Papuan ”’ language in Timor has this word order. It simply 
stands alone and an explanation is not forthcoming. 
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The Verb. 
There are three chief types of verbal system in Indonesia : 


(1) The verb has no variation for person or tense, and voice is either not expressed 
or is expressed by a prefix. Thus in Malay, saya datay, I come, aykau datay, you 
come, 1a datay, he comes, etc. ; saya sudah datay, I have come ; ktta handak or nanti 
datay, we shall come, etc. This type is found in Java, Madura and Bali, as well 
as in most parts of Borneo, but is not common. 


(2) Tense, mood and voice are shown by prefix, infix or partial reduplication of 
the verbal root, person by means of a suffixed pronoun. This lends itself to almost 
endless complication, and is the type found in the Philippines, northern Celebes and 
Madagascar. Tagalog is the best known language of the type. 

(3) In the remaining languages person is shown by short pronouns placed before 
the verb, and is found throughout the rest of Indonesia. It has considerable varia- 
tion within itself. 

(i) Short pronouns, based on the root-forms of the OIN pronouns, are placed 
before the verb. Example: Bare‘e, of central Celebes, verb “ to see”: 


Sing. 1 .. ku kita Plur. 1 incl. .. ta kita; excl. ka kita 
2 .. nu kita 2 .. nat kita 
3... nda kita 3 .. da kita 


Temporal and modal variations in this type are usually shown by adverbs.* 
In Sumba true verbal pronouns are used. 


(ii) The prefix may transfer its vowel in certain cases into the interior of the 
verb, e.g. Leti: verb ‘“ to work,” kari: 


Sing. I .. a@kuart Plur. 1 incl. .. ttkarti; rexcl. amkiant 
2 .. omkuart 2 ..  tmkiari 
3... enkani 3 .. trakari 


The infixing takes place only in the first and second persons. 


(iii) The prefix has become permanently combined with the initial consonant 
of the verb in such a way that these consonants are modified in fixed ways for the 
different persons and the original prefixes are no longer recognizable as such, e.g. 
in Sikka (Flores I.), *veli=OIN bayay, ‘‘ to give”: 


Sing. 1 .. au’ welt Plur. 1 incl. .. ita welt; excl. ami belt 
t..: ae 2 .. min belt 
3... nimu beli 3 .. vimu welt 


*In O. Blagden’s Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics, the chapter beginning on page 198, 
being Section VII of Brandstetter’s essay on the Indonesian verb, should be read in this connection. 
It does not, however, deal with the eastern IN languages except Roti. 
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Other consonants change in different, but definite ways. The original prefixes 
appear only if the verb-base begins with a vowel. This type is found also throughout 
Amboina and Seran. 


(iv) Only verb bases beginning with a vowel are subject to inflexion at all. 
Example: Roti: -alai, to run, flee: 


Sing. r .. alat Plur. r incl. .. talat excl. malai 
2 .. malai 2 .. malat 
3... nalai 3 .. lalai 


The pronoun is used in full before these forms. The interesting thing is that 
Roti prefixes a vowel to the verbal base ; the root is Jat, OIN layiv. 


Timor IN languages seem all to have belonged originally to the same group as 


Bare‘e. In this group, according to Jonker,!® the original series of prefixes was as 
follows : 


Sing. t .. ku- Plur. t incl. .. ¢a-; excl. ma- 
2... mu- 2 .s Mi- 
3... ne 3 .. la- (ra-, da-) 


WT has gone over into the Roti group, and the western dialect of Tetum agrees 
with it in that. In the Tetum of Portuguese Timor, on the other hand, much of 
the original conjugation, in its modified form, has been lost, and many speakers to 
do vary the verb for person at all. Even of those that in the Tetum of Dutch Timor 
are inflected, in that farther east some speakers will modify the initials of vowel- 
verbs, but others will begin all persons with A-, which is the prefix forming verbal 
nouns. Roti has a further complication, shared with Kupang, in that intransitive 
verbs can also be conjugated by suffix. In Kupang the prefix system is breaking 
down, as it is in Tetum, but in the former it is the third person singular which is 
becoming standardized. The following table will show the system of prefix-indication 
of person on the Timor mainland and Roti. 


As in Roti, so in the other languages also, the full pronoun usually precedes 
this combined form. From Vaikenu eastwards these forms degenerate, in that the 
prefixes of the plural persons tend to be confused, if not actually unified, as was 
noticed already as in the matter of the Galoli suffixed possessives. Probably in 
Galoli the two processes have gone hand in hand, but this will not explain Tetum 
and Vaikenu. Neither does it explain why such forms are not forthcoming in 
Tukudede and Mambai. 


10 J. C. G. Jonker, “‘ Over de vervoegde werkwoordsvormen in de Maleisch-Polynesische 
talen,”’ Bijdragen tot de Land- Taal- en Volkenkunde van Ned. Indié, 1910, p. 266 ff. The third 
group is treated very well in Stresemann’s Lauterscheinungen in den Ambonischen Sprachen, 
pp. 118-125. 
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Roti. Kupang. | W. Timor.| Vaikenu. | Tetum. Galoli. 
Meaning .. | flee bring tell come ask find 
Sing.I .. | a@hani kodt uton ‘uma kusu ‘etan 
Six mahant modi muton ‘uma musu metan 
3 .. | naham nod naton nema nusu netan 
Plur. rincl. | tahani tod taton hema husu tetan 
rexcl.| mahani modi miton hema husu retan 
2 ..| ‘mahani modi miton hema husu retan 
ee lahani nodt naton nema rusut retan 























11 Nusu in Dutch Timor 


The intransitive verb is conjugated in Kupang as follows: Jako, to go: 


Sing. r .. au lakoy Plur. 1 incl. .. kitalakot; excl. kami lakom 
2 .. ku lakom 2 .. mia lakom 
3... un lakon 3 .. ome (oen) lakos. 


This seems to be a local development in Roti and Kupang, though Bugis has 
two series, and “‘ in languages that possess two series of short personal pronouns, 
the speaker is free to choose between those that precede and those that follow the 
verb ” (Brandstetter in Blagden, p. 202). This is true in Kupang to the extent that 
the speaker only has the choice if the verb is intransitive. Kupang can also say 
ku lako or ku laok, with the inversion so common in both Roti and Kupang. 


In the western languages, also, it is the practice to transfer the suffixes to 
certain particles which precede the verb, and this is the only connection in which 
subjective suffixes are used in these languages. Examples: WT: im ka-n mut fa 
sanat, he did not do evil; the negative is ka. . . fa, the first preceding the verb and 
taking the suffixes ; ho ka-m fe, you did not give (the fa is often omitted) ; ma-n 
mate, and he died. Kupang: awk si-y lako, I alone am going; taok le-t nako, let 
us go thieving. Moreover, in WT certain words that in English would be prepositions 
are treated as verbs; ma‘ko, from, but au es upottan ki miko pah, I brought you 
away from the country, where mi-ko is you-from, although the objective “ you ” 
has already been expressed in ki. Again, the completive tense sign varies in the 
same way: in fainem kun, he has come back, but au mnasi ku-k, I have grown old. 
In Kupang, besides these usages, the suffixes can be added to numerals: oen palu-s, 
they eight ; kit(a) dua-t, we two; dua-s sapa-ki, he and his wife, lit. they-two his 
wife (-ki is an article). 

In these western languages the suffixes may be added also to transitive verbs, 
but in this case they are objective: Kupang, au k-eta-s, I see them, shows both 
prefix and suffix: auk tanan lo, I know-him not. 
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Tense and Mood. 


The stem of the verb does not undergo modification for tense or mood in Timor. 
The following table will show the particles that are used to express time and purpose. 
Some precede, some follow the verb. The + sign before the particle shows that it 
follows the verb, e.g. Belu nia ba ona, he went ; Tetum, nia haré tihan, he has gone. 
A + sign after the particle means that it precedes the verb, e.g. ha‘u sei rona, I shall 
hear (Tetum). 























Language. Past. Future. Negative. Purpose. 
Roti .. +son mahani + ta+ fo+ 
Kupang +son; -+ala mamu + +lo le+ 
W. Timor +ku(n); +an | he+; lof+ ka (-+fa) he+ 
Vaikenu +ku(n) lof + ka+ lof + 
Belu .. +ona ; ttha(n) sett la+ atu + 
Tetum +ona; +tia(n) | set+ la+ atu+- 
Tukudede +sat; +ma‘a | hek+ te+ odt + 
Mambai +sot hei+ ba+; ma+ od‘ + 
Galoli. . +ba +(n)ok te. . . enek -+nok 
Waimaha wulo+ set+; +hati de+; dat+ di+ 





In nearly all these languages past signs follow the verb, and future signs precede. 
The chief exception is Galoli, and Wetar has exactly the same forms, i.e. the particle 
ok, which takes the verbal prefixes, indicated in the above table by the m in brackets, 
for the third person singular. Negative particles precede, though in W. Timor and 
Galoli those particles are double, and illative particles also precede the verb, except 
in Galoli, where the future sign serves also to indicate the purpose. This is the 
case likewise in WT and Vaikenu. In Waimaha there is frequently no sign of 
purpose at all. 

The forms of the particles are very largely homogeneous. They show again the 
division into two groups, a western and an eastern, but these do not show any 
connections with other languages outside—nor, for that matter, with the non-IN 
languages in Timor itself. There is not space nor is there material, to work out the 
possible meanings of these words in this paper, except to note that the WT he of 
the future is the verb to will, wish. The Galoli negative is double, like that of WT, 
but the second element is not omitted, as it may be in the western language. 


Numerals. 


The table of numerals has been given already in the general vocabulary appended 
to Part II. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the Galoli again is almost the same 
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as the Wetar, though in the latter there are dialectic differences that are rather 
noticeable.42 The agreements, except for “‘ one,” are closest with Iliwaki. 

Within Timor, two points of interest appear immediately. One is the fact that 
even in the non-IN languages the majority of the numerals are IN ; the other is the 
different systems of numeration used in different languages. The first point has 
already been mentioned in Part II itself, and it may be added that the statement 
applies to Oirata as well as to Timor (Makasai). The exceptional language in this 
regard is Waimaha, and that in several ways. The numerals “ eight,” kaha, and 
“ten,” base, do not appear to be IN in Waimaha ; but the latter has connections 
with the western half of the island, in WT wo‘es and Vaikenu bo‘esa. This word 
may, however, be analysed, if it is seen that it is compounded with “ one ’’—WT 
m-ese, Vaik. esa, Waim. se. It is then ‘‘ one handful.” The other languages have a 
form of IN puluh, ten, which is of interest in that it represents sa-ya-puluh, in which 
sa=asa, one, ya is the ligative article, and puluh is the “ten.” This form is very 
largely Philippine and northern IN in its incidence, and would then seem to have 
come round into Timor from the west. The fact that when it came it was still felt 
to be a compound word is shown by the dropping of the sa- in higher compounds, 
such as “ twenty,” and its replacement by the numeral specifying the ten reached. 
There is only one instance in the languages listed in which this puluh-root is not 
continued into the higher tens after having been used for the “‘ ten ”’ itself, and this 
is in Kupang, where “ ten ”’ is sayulu, but “‘ twenty ” is buk dua, the same root being 
utilized as in WT bo‘a nua. Even Roti disagrees here, having duahulu. In Wetar 
and Kisar, however, a change of roots is made after 19; Wetar for 20 has felerua 
(Tihu) and felrua (Mahuan), although Iliwaki has rua nulu, and Kisar has weroo. 

Most of the Timor systems of counting are decimal, and this is so in Bunak 
and Makasai, as well as in Oirata, all the non-IN languages, where a departure might 
have been expected. The departure comes, however, in some of the IN languages, 
viz. Tukudede and Mambai, and this is the second point of interest about them. 
In these languages the system of counting is that known as imperfect decimal, i.e. 
numerals exist from one to five ; between six and nine they are compounded with 
the first five, on the basis of 6-=5+1, 7=5-+2, etc., but there is a separate word 
for ten, and the language does not complete its logical course by saying “‘ two fives ”’ 
for ‘“‘ ten,” as in a quinary system pure and simple. The root used in Tukudede and 
Mambai as the base for the numerals from 6 to g is the same: Tuk. vove-, Mam. 
hoho-, the original meaning of which is not recorded. To this root the numerals 1-4 
are added, with one instance of a sort of vowel harmony, in Tuk. “ five.”” Thus: 


Tuk. Mam. 
5+1=6 .. ..  vive-n-esd hoho-n-tda 
§+2=7. .. .. vove-ru hoho-ru 
5+3=8 .. .. vove-telu hoho-telu 
5+4=9 .. .. vove-pat hoho-pat 


12 See Elbert, Die Sunda Expedition, Vol. 2, p. 224, who gives lists in the dialects of Tihu 
(inland), Iliwaki (south coast) and Mahuan. 
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To the confusion is added the fact that the lower numerals are pure IN in each 
language. It is to be thought, most probably, that the original languages of Timor 
were non-IN in structure, and this almost inevitably means that their numeration 
was not decimal, probably not even quinary, but as in most Papuan languages, 
based on some lower figure or just limited to 1, 2 or 3. It is then intelligible that a 
quinary system should be regarded as pre-IN, and still more so that a decimal system 
should be regarded as an introduction by Indonesian speakers. Their influence 
seems to have been so strong that an original non-IN series of numerals was discarded 
in favour of an IN system, but in these two languages at least—some languages 
have not yet been investigated—it was not strong enough to introduce the entire 
decimal system. The higher numerals, too and 1,000, are forms of IN yatut’ and 
libu respectively, and there does not seem to be any instance in the surrounding 
islands where this is not true also. 

At the beginning of this linguistic study it was pointed out that there is no idea 
of grammatical gender or classification of nouns in Timor, even in the non-IN 
languages, as there is in NH languages. To this general statement there is one 
exception, and that is, that certain languages make a distinction in the numerals 
between animate and inanimate objects of counting. Of those recorded here 
Waimaha is the only representative, but there is reason to believe that the practice 
was once more widespread. In Waim., living persons are counted with the prefix 
wo-, other objects with the prefix kai-. Thus, Waim. 5 men=&1: wolim; 5 fish= 
tke kailim ; 5 women=anoata wolim ; 5 axes=turi kailim. The reason for suggesting 
that the classificatory principle may have been more widely used at an earlier stage 
of the languages is that the prefix wo- is found in a number of the languages round 
about Timor—Leti, Kisar are among them, but in these instances the numeral 
always begins with wo-, whatever the object or person concerned. On the other 
hand, in Savu, wo- is a prefix found in the names of objects which are round, or 
approximately so: wowadu, stone; wopau, mango-fruit ; worat, balls of earth 
(from rai, earth). In this instance wo- is clearly derived from OIN bw’ah, fruit, 
and will not be identical with the wo- of numerals elsewhere. A further note on 
this will be found in another work by the present writer.14 

In parts of Indonesia “ numeral coefficients ’’ are very common; by that 
term is meant a word which accompanies the numeral to classify the object being 
counted. Thus in Malay, orang, for human beings: budak sa-orang, one boy ; 


18 There is nothing unreasonable in this. The tendency in the Pacific is for the spread of 
English numerals ; quite a number of Portuguese words are used in the Timor languages, words 
for which it is hardly conceivable there should have been no native equivalent ; e.g. sai is normally 
used for “ go out ’’=Port. sair ; forti is used for “‘ strong ’’=Port. forte, though the vocabulary 
in Part II shows that some languages still have native terms for these, and it is to be presumed 
that the others also had. There is evidence, too, for an earlier, non-Melanesian numeral system 
in Fiji. 

14 A. Capell, The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua, pp. 232-236, deals with similar, 
but much more elaborate systems there ; the element kai- is involved there (see op. cit., p. 200), 
and the other is found in Wedau, a Melano-Papuan language of the area, in the shape of wa-, 
as a prefix for names of round objects. Kai- is there equated with IN kayu, tree, and taken to 
have applied only to wooden implements. 
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ekor, ‘‘ tail” for cattle: lémbu tiga ehor, etc. In some languages, such as Chinese 
and Japanese, this system becomes extremely complicated. In the Timor area 
the only examples come from Kupang, in which a¢ is a numeral coefficient for counting 
human beings: atuli at mesa, man one; atuli innako at itu, seven thieves. How 
many coefficients there are in Kupang the information does not allow of stating. 
The texts show ana baklobe beas mesa, “ child male piece one,” where beas is used in 
the same general sense as Chinese ko, “‘ piece,” but masin dua, “ tigers two,’’ with no 
coefficient at all. Vaikenu does not possess the system, nor does any other Timor 
language, nor does it appear in Roti. They do appear, however, again in Sumbawa. 


Illustrative Texts. 


In Part II, a Makasai text was given to illustrate the structure of the language. 
The same text is here appended to illustrate the IN languages of Timor. The 
story as given by Jonker!® was gathered originally in WT ; a much longer story of 
which it is part is given by him in Kupang. This is the only published Kupang text. 
The Kupang text below has been culled and rearranged from this longer story to 
suit the shorter form, by the present writer. The other texts were gathered by him 
from native informants, who recognized the story as current in their own areas. 
The text was first translated from WT into Vaikenu, thence into Tetum, and then 
into the other languages, so that ultimately the Tetum text lies at the base of those 
here presented. Unfortunately the text was not taken at all in Tukudede. The 
Tetum of the Belu district differs somewhat from that of Portuguese Timor. It is 
grammatically much more accurate, and the vocabulary differs somewhat also, e.g. 
“wish” in Dutch Tetum is ber, but in Portuguese Tetum hakdrak; “ stand”’ is 
harik in the one but hamirik in the other. On the south coast at Besikama there 
are similar divergences from both the other forms of the language. Two versions 
are given here, first the Tetum of Portuguese Timor, then that of Dutch Timor, 
northern coast. All the texts are printed together, to make comparison easy, and 
the languages are numbered as follows : 


Kupang (compilation from the longer story). 
Western Timor, as originally recorded by Jonker. 
Vaikenu, which resembles WT very closely. 

Tetum of Dutch Timor, northern coast dialect. 
Tetum of northern Portuguese Timor, Tetum Tertk. 
Mambai. 

Galoli. 


Waimaha. 


Om ROO DP 


= 


15 See Bijdragen tot de Land-, Taal- en Volkenkunde van N.E.1., 1904. 
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The Story of the Foolish Son. 
A man and his wife had a son, but their son was foolish. So they 
A. Atult mes(a) nol(a) sapa hua baklobe beas mesa, tun oen anan yeya. Ti oen 
B. Atondjes nok fel an nahoni an(ah)-monel es, mes akoitt. Es sin 
C. Atont mese nok fen nahoni liana mese, es in akowt. Es sin 
D. Mane ida no nian feto no oan ida, mais sian oan ne‘e a:t. Sia 
E. Mane ida no feto tha oan ida, maibe sira nia oan ne‘e la diak. Sira 
F. Momane id’, bwihin id’ nor anan id’, ni anan bakode. Ron 
G. Itobu nehe no babata nehe mia ana nehe, mai sia ana le‘t ta ‘iak. Sia 
H. Asukat se rua anoata se ana nini se, matwe aliana sentki de hia. Sira 
shut him inside a room. When he became twelve years old, 
A. kilan se ke‘en mes’. Tt un nala to:n séyulu dua, 
B. eknan bi ke‘en es. Nan to:n bo‘ nua nes(t), 
C. eknan bi ke‘en es. Nan to:n bo‘es nua, 
D. sulan nia tha keen laran. Watnhira nia to‘o tinan sanulu resin rua, 
E. sulan nia tha kwarto laran. Wainhira nia to‘o tinan sanulu resin rua, 
F. pots her kwart’ lalan. Waratere tonan sagul gére:s’ rua, 
G. ba‘a ni mia ko:t ralan nehe. Hinila ni nahit to:n sanulu esin trua, 
H. sulo la: ko:t lali. Wathira we‘e ne hleu la ta‘a base rest katrua, 
he wanted to marry a woman, but this woman would not accept him. 
A. un lomi sapa bihata mesa, tun bthata-yi mlia dai lo. 
B. es in he sao bifel es, mes bifel 1 ka-n lomi. 
C. es tn lomi sao bife ‘es, mes bifé ia ka-n lomi. 
D. nia nanoin atu hola feto ida, mais feto ida ne‘e la koh mia. 
E. nia hanoin atu hola feto ida, maibe feto ida ne‘e la kohi nia. 
F. ua kébei gau bwihin id’, mas bwihin dia ma ki ua. 
G. nt nala babata, mat babata let te mut enek ni. 
H. me gere rala anoata se, matiwe anoata senitki baru la ne. 
So he killed her, and he put her dead body in the room 
A. Ti un papas mate ni. ti un nene un apa mate se keen 
B. Es nes(gw)ema-n mate, es in nataon mates bi in ke‘en 
cS. Es lolo in ma-n mate, es in nataon in ao bi ke‘en nat . 
D. Ta:n ne‘e nia no‘o tiana nia ; hafoin nia rai nian isin mate tha keen laran 
E. Ne‘e dunt nia oha tiha nia ; hafoin nia rai nia isi mate tha kwarto laran 
F. Manua ua pumpwil bwihi’ dua; manua ua pois bale lolon her kwart’ 
G. Ilan do‘t ni nege babata le‘i, intini ni aha mia kwart’ 
H. Nauniki we'e hige ulo; nauntki we'e ne rai mata la uma lali 
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His mother and father asked : 











A. kdedey tilu, nala un buin hoso. Un inan-nia nola un ama-nia noas : 
B. nan neno(g) tenu, in nafo. Es ainaf amaf nak: 
c nan neno tenu, in nafo. Es inena amana nak : 
D. loron tolu, to‘o nia dois. Nia ka:n inan no nia ka:n aman nusu : 
E. loron tolu, to‘o nia dots. Nia inan nt nia aman husu : 
F. lelon telu, rata uo ho:. Ni inan nor ni aman tugu : 
G. lelon itelu, nahit ni ho-:n. Ni inan no nt aman setint : 
H. lara kaitelu, ne fau. Wot nint rua ba‘a nimi neko: 
“What is it that stinks in this room?’ He answered, “‘ My wife.” 
A. “Mo sa: buin hoso se ke‘en-nia?”’ Un noan : “Au sapay.” 
B. “* Sa‘an es nafo bi ke‘en i?” In nak: “ Au fel.” 
C. “ Sa‘an nafo bi ke‘en ia?” In nak: “ Au fen.” 
D. “Sa ida mak dots tha keen ne‘e?”’ Nia simu : ““ Hau ka:n 
fen.” 
E. “* Sa ida mak dots tha kwarto ne‘e?”’ Nia simu: “ Ha‘u nia 
fen.” 
F. “ Sapa pe ho: her kwart’ lalan?”’ Ua tugu: “ Au hen.” 
G. ““ La: be ho:n mia ko:t let ?”’ Ni hi‘ateha: “ Ga sauk be 
ho:n.” 
H. “ Se‘in fau la uma lai?” Ne ehe: “Au anoata.” 
His mother and father went in to see, and they went and dug a hole 
A. Inan-nia nola aman-nia tama tinay, ti oen laok kali bolo 
B. Es ainaf amaf tam’ kisé, es sin nao hani nopu 
C. Es inena, amana tam’ tisd, es sin nao nakani opu 
D. Nian inan no nian aman tama atu naré, sia ba ke‘e ratkuak ida 
E. Nia inan no nia aman tama atu haré, stra ba ke‘e ratkuak ida 
F. Ni inan nor ni aman tam’ odi kubd, ron la: dui raigoan id’ 
G. Ni inan no nt aman tama rok roga, sia la‘a su reagu‘an nehe 
H. Woi nini rua ba‘a nini tama ‘di bani, stre laka kali hu: 
to bury the corpse. Next day his mother felt that she stank also. 
A. le puan inmate-lia. Ola le, un inan-nia nisu un buin hoso kon. 
B. ma-n sub mates nan. Meu, ainfi naskiu he nafo. 
C. ma-n suba aof nai. Meu, in kun ina naskiu nak nafo. 
D. atu hakoi mate ne‘e. Liu loro ida, nia ka:n inan horon katak nia dois ona. 
E. atu hakoit mate ne‘e. Liu loro ida, mia inan horon katak nia dois ona. 
F. od’ tan’ ua. Ra:t lelo id’, ni inan lagu tou ua ho: sot. 
G. rok tanan mate let. Le: lelon nehe, ni inan notus bu‘a ni o: ho:-n. 
H. kali mata sene‘e. 


Liu lara se, woi nini horo 'di ne fau lo:. 
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He went and dug a hole in order to bury his mother alive. 


Un lako kail bolo le puan un inan in-noli-ka. 
Es in nao hani nopu, ma sub ainfi noka honis. 
Es im nao nakani opu, lof suba inena fe momoni. 


Nia ba ke‘e raikuak ida, nodi hakoi nian inan moumouris hela. 


Nia ba ke‘e raikuak ida, hodi hakot mia inan moumouris hela. 


Ua la: dui raigoan id’, od’ tana ni inan moir bale. 
Ni la‘a su reagu‘an nehe nok tanan ni inan mouri nahuk. 
Ne laka kali hu: kali woi nini lahalaha. 
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Next day again, his father felt that he stank too. 

Nesan un aman nisu un buin hoso kon. 

Meu'n tent, es amfi naskiu ma nafo. 

Finis nenu es in tani, es in kun ama naskiu nak nafo. 
Liu loro ida fale, nia ka:n aman horon katak nia dois hotu. 
Liu loro ida fale, nia aman horon katak nia dots hotu. 
Ra:t lelo id’ loi, ni ama lagu tou ua ho: meti. 

Le: lelon nehe hale, ni aman notus bu‘a ni o: ho:n robo. 
Liu lara se hale, ba‘a nia horo di ne fau ma‘a. 


He said: 
Un noan: 
In nak: 
In nak: 
Nia tertk : 
Nia dehan: 
Ua dale: 
Ni bu‘a: 
Ne ehe: 
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“My father is dead too.” He went and dug a hole, he dragged his 
“ Amay-yia mate hidi.” Un laok katl bolo-kt, in pela kos 

““ Ama mate ’n.”’ In nao hani nopu, es in naskau 

“ Amaf mate kun.” In nao nakani opu, es in naskau 

“ Hau ka:n aman mos mate ona.” Nia ba ke‘e ratkuak ida, mia lori 

““ Hau nia aman mos mate ona.” Nia ba ke‘e raikuak ida, ma lori 

“ Au ama mett mait soi.” Ua la dui raigoan id’, ua od’ 

“ Ga ‘amak o: mate ba.” Ni la‘a su reagu‘an nehe, ni st‘a 

““ Au ba a mata lobo.” Ne laka kali hu: se, ne wulo 
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father off as he shrieked; yet he buried him. Later he felt 
aman-nia tt un naskiut ; tun un puan. Nesan un nisu 
amfi kak-kak, mes in sub e. Es in naskiu 

in kun ama in goa, mes in suba in. Es in naskiu 

nia ka:n aman mais nia hakilar ; mais nia hakoi. Liu tian nia nanoin 
nian amam maibe nia hakilar ; maibe nia hakot. Liu tiha nia hanoin 
ni ama, mas ua gérisa; oid’ la ua tan’. Ra:t, ua bémligu 
ni aman mai ni nakreok ; mai ni tana ni ambana. Intini ni notus 
ba‘a nini matwe ne late; nauniki we'e ni kali. Liu wulo, ne gere 
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he also stank. He went and dug another hole, and put himself in the hole, 








A. un buan-ni kon. Un lako kali bolo mesa, tu un kinin se bolo-ki, 
B. nak nafo. In nao hani nopu ma tam bi nopu nan, 
S. nak nafo. In nao nakan opu ma tama bi opu nat, 
D. katak nia mos dois hotu. Nia ba ke‘e raikuak ida ta:n, nia natama‘a:n, 
E. katak nia mos dois hotu. Nia ba ke‘e ratkuak ida ta:n, nia hatama‘a:n, 
F. tou ua meti ho: sot. Ua la dui raigoan id’ loi, ua di tan’ ua isin rahik, 
G. bu‘a ni rahik 0: ho:n robo. Ni la‘a su reagu‘an nehe ta:n, ni natama ni isin, 
H. ne o: fau ma‘a. Ne laka kali hu se, ne ratama isi nini, 

but buried himself up to his neck. But two men came and pulled him 
A. tun un puan se un kon. Lam atuli at rua ma ti oen halan 
B. ma ka-n kub(a) in nakan. Es atoni nua nem es sin hel nafoin | 
C. ma ka-n kub(a) in kun nakan. Es atoni nua nema es sini hel 
D. mais nia nakoi‘a:n to‘o de‘it nia ka:n hakorok. Mats ema rua mai fokit hale 
E. maibe nia hakoi‘ a:n to‘o de‘it nia hakorok. Maibe ema rua mai fokit ha- 
F. mas ua tan’ ni lolon ra:t her ni tegeun. Mas atu rua ma sai hale 
G. mai ni tanan ni isin rahik nahit ni hakorok ambana. Intini itobu trua mai hu‘a 
H. matwe ne kali ne isin heu la neukai. Matwe ki worua mai reina‘o 

out of the hole while still alive. 
A. nat bolo-ki in-noli-ka. 
B. in nok nopu noka honis. 
¢. nafoin in nok opu fe momoni. 
D. housi ratkuak ne‘e nalo mouris nikan. 
E. le housi raikuak ne‘e halo mouris fale. 
F. ua her raigoan, pun ua motr hale. 
G. lesu hale ni nai reagu‘an le‘t, rodt ni mouri hale. 
H. ne hust hu: lo:, ne laha hale. 





Concluding Note. 


The preceding pages have merely given an introduction to a large subject. 
Neither space nor the available material allows of more. Even at this stage, however, 
phonetics, morphology and vocabulary alike point to certain possible generalizations 
about Timor, which may be set out as follows : 

(1) There are two types of language found in Timor, one a non-IN type, probably 
pre-Indonesian also. 

(2) The IN languages fall into two sub-groups, divided by a line running across 
the island, roughly between the eastern boundary of the Portuguese enclave and the 
southern coast opposite in Dutch Timor. 

(3) East of this line the languages are many and exhibit considerable variation. 
In general their structure is simpler than those of the west. All indications point to 
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migration from east to west, probably by way of the Moluccas. At the same time 
these languages are not offshoots of those of Seran, but parallel developments from 
the OIN sources. There are, for instance, fewer unifications of related OIN con- 
sonants in Timor than in Seran. 

(4) West of the dividing line, though there is dialectic variation, the actual 
languages are few, and they are radically akin to each other and to Roti, Solor and 
other islands, less so to Savu and Sumbawa. The probability is that they are due 
chiefly to immigration from the west. Roti tradition, which will be noticed again 
below, speaks of immigration into that island from Timor, or rather from the Moluccas 
via Timor. What may be value of the traditions it is impossible here to assess, 
nor is it known what origin traditions exist on the mainland of Timor. Galoli is 
very closely related to Wetar in language. 

What cultural influences are concerned is a different question, and here attention 
can only be drawn to two factors—cross-cousin marriage and chieftainship. As 
regards the latter, it has already been pointed out in Part I that it must be regarded 
as an introduction, and the form of the word also suggests derivation from the west. 
Cross-cousin marriage has wide distribution from Mentaway in the far west of 
Indonesia eastwards, and may be connected also with one of the incoming peoples, 
more especially as Kruyt!* notes some inland districts of Belu where not only is 
cross-cousin marriage not called for, but marriages regarded with horror by other 
Timorese are practised—he writes: ‘“‘ Not only is marriage between the children 
of brothers and sisters permitted, but it happens that a girl marries father’s or 
mother’s brother, or a youth the father’s or mother’s sister . . . Brothers are married 
to sisters there, both full and half brothers and sisters. It does happen that a person 
marries daughter-in-law or mother-in-law, even if the daughter-in-law already has 
children by the son. I was even given a couple of instances in which a father had 
married his daughter.’’ It may not be possible to regard this as an earlier stage 
once general in Timor, but at least it does suggest that at earlier times marriage was 
not so definitely limited as under a cross-cousin system. 

As far as Roti is concerned, the following note was written by a native school- 
master : “‘ According to the traditions of the elders, the island of Roti was previously 
uninhabited. To the first inhabitants who fixed their abode here belong the Ceram 
people, of whom Oke Maie and his son Henda Oke and others such as Laia Laoh, 
Lasie, Looh, Koela Looh with their wives and children are the best known. From 
Ceram—Sela Soele—they undertook their journey to Atapupu—north coast of 
Timor—and from there they sailed along the coast to Timor Kupang and from 
Timor Kupang they crossed to the uninhabited island of Roti.’”’ He goes on to list 
a number of other immigrations also. The second was said to be about 400 years 
before the Portuguese came.!? 

These traditions do something to bear out the suggestions made on the basis of 
language in the preceding pages. 

A. CAPELL. 

16 Kruyt, De Timoreezen, in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indié, Deel 79, 1923. 

17 Quoted from Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. XXVII, p. 559- 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 4) 


Language. 

The study of language at Ooldea was made considerably more difficult by the 
presence of several groups of people, bringing with them their various dialects. 
Owing to this, present-day speech at Ooldea is confused in certain points, and definite 
grammatical structure not yet attained. 

This mixture of dialects has led to an increased fluidity and carelessness in the 
speech of people of this region ; thus certain differences, both in grammatical structure 
and also, in part, of vocabulary, are exhibited between the speech of these Ooldea 
people and that of the 'Pidzandza groups around Ernabella, or of the 'Pidzand3a 
and ‘Antiyari groups in the vicinity of Oodnadatta. In the two latter cases, the 
arrangement of a phrase or of a sentence, and the tense and form of a verb, are of 
greater importance, while the selection of alternative words and expressions is 
smaller than that found at Ooldea. This relative exactness is made possible by the 
fact that in the more northern regions inter-tribal admixture has taken place only on 
a small scale, the groups concerned retaining their own dialects (although it is 
noticeable at Macumba, for instance, where representatives of two tribes are 
employed, that ‘Aranda words belonging to the one group are incorporated into the 
speech of the other (’Antiyari) group). 

However, contact between people of different dialects and somewhat varying 
customs is, in this western and north-western region of South Australia, nowhere so 
intense and on so large a scale as at Ooldea. The latter place is an important 
traditional centre, at which (as was mentioned earlier in this paper) people 
from distant and widely separated areas gather to attend the seasonal ceremonies, 
held each year in early spring. The Ooldea camp is itself not homogeneous, in so far 
as tribal affinities are concerned. Had the members of this camp remained com- 
paratively undisturbed, it is probable that some standard local dialect might have 
been evolved from the variety of elements represented by its members ; however, 
the constant mingling of tribal groups, the influx of visitors, and the periodic 
wanderings of the people themselves have combined to delay this probably inevitable 
result. 

Thus it was noticed at Ooldea that less care was exercised in the selection of 
words and verbal forms; in everyday speech, the apparent aim in most cases was 
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to ensure that the listener understood the intentions or remarks of the speaker, and 
provided that such a condition was fulfilled, the actual form and detail of the speech 
were a secondary consideration. The people on the whole were careless in this 
respect, the presence of different dialectical forms over a considerable period of time 
having evidently produced a certain disregard for the requirements of accuracy in 
speech. 

The situation calls for a longer and more detailed study into the linguistic 
problems of the area than was possible in the case of the authors. In this region, 
with the continued contact of native and white groups, observation over a lengthy 
period is desirable in order to record the gradual modifications taking place in 
vocabulary and grammar. 

The Ooldea people understand and often speak other dialects, and new words 
are gradually incorporated into the Ooldea vernacular. This latter differs in many 
ways from that spoken to the west ; a few words however are similar, while some 
words are the same in both dialects but have different meanings. Words from the 
South Coast people have also been adopted. The newer words are as a rule not 
generally used, but are employed as alternatives ; gradually they become a part of 
the spoken language itself. Every living language, like the culture of those who 
speak it, is continually changing: so at Ooldea, though the change here has been 
more rapid than in most cases. 

The discussion here must of necessity be brief and incomplete. An analysis 
of all the linguistic data collected is impossible in the restricted space at our disposal ; 
a general outline only will be set out here. The difficulties encountered have been 
neither minimized nor ignored: they are mentioned here in the hope that future 
investigation and research will solve the problems arising from them. 

It is as well to mention here that certain inconsistencies may perhaps be remarked 
in the texts accompanying this paper. These are set down exactly as recorded. 
It was thought better to retain them in their original form—thus assisting a later 
intensive study of these dialects—than to alter them in accordance with any theories 
held by the writers. In the recording of any language such lack of consistency is 
unavoidable—it is inseparable from individual and dialectical variations. But it is 
from a study of such apparent inconsistencies that a thorough and far-reaching 
survey of a language may be obtained. 


Phonetics. 


The system of phonetics employed in this paper follows that of the International 
Phonetic Association,5® with certain modifications and differences mentioned 
hereunder. 


18®G. Noél-Armfield, General Phonetics, 1931, pp. 21-23. 
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Vowels. 
a_ is here equivalent to g noted by T. G. H. Strehlow.?®* It is more open than 
either 4 or 2, although it sometimes approximates to the latter at the end of 
a word in rapid speech. 


i is more tense than the corresponding sound in English.1% It occasionally 
inclines towards ¢, both versions being found ; the use is not consistent, 4: 
being sometimes substituted. However, since « is normally found, it has 
been retained in all such cases. 


Consonants. 


b is similar to the ordinary b but more definite in character, the lips being kept 
firmly closed for several seconds and the breath then forcibly released. 
This sound is rare, being found in a few examples of men’s speech. 

E.g., ‘ba:ril'ba:rilba ('ma:mu), without finger-nails. 

¢, t, n. These symbols are used to indicate those forms of d, ¢ and m in which 
the tip of the tongue protrudes slightly between the upper and lower teeth.!® 
In rapid or careless speech these sounds are often pronounced in the ordinary 
manner ; but there are certain words in which the pronunciation is invariable 
(e.g. ‘nayu, he sees). This pronunciation is much more common among 
the women, who sometimes exaggerate the sound in a word which they wish 
to stress. 


y is normally the voiced rolled dental, and represents that sound in this paper. 
It may sometimes be non-rolled, particularly in rapid speech; but this 
appears to represent a deviation from the norm rather than a sound distinct 
in itself. 


Certain sounds are only rarely or occasionally met with among the Ooldea 
people ; these are as follows: 


@ As far as is known, this sound is found only in the introduced word ‘beka, 
tobacco ; even this word was however usually pronounced ‘ba:ka, or even 
‘baka. 


h We found only one word containing this sound ; it was given by an informant 
from the west. The Ooldea natives had some difficulty in pronouncing this 
sound in English, usually preferring to omit it. 


E.g., ‘muya ‘ha:du, the-day-before-yesterday. 
s This sound occurs in a few words among the women, but more among the 


men ; also in certain place names and proper names (see also 7 in the following 
section, noting differences in men’s speech). 


10 T. G. H. Strehlow, ‘‘ Aranda Phonetics,’’ Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 261. 
161 Cf, Noél-Armfield, op. cit., p. 39, the discussion on the French #. 
162 A. Capell, ‘‘ Language Study for New Guinea Students,” Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 48. 
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6, d is found mostly in men’s speech. Quite often this sound is used as an 
alternative for another consonant (see below under section 8). 
v This sound is found only in two words, both men’s. 
E.g., ‘vendu, rabbit-hair. 
t:"ba:vvv, cry of an animal at night, or said to be the sound made 
by a ‘ma:mu. 

Further difficulty in analysing the Ooldea dialects was caused by differentiation 
in pronunciation between men and women. This was noticeable to an extreme 
degree. The men were less consistent in their speech than were the women; it 
was observed however that several of the older women tended to follow in some 
points the men’s pronunciation, while younger boys sometimes—though not usually— 
pronounced words in a similar manner to the women. It seems also—from a study 
of terms collected—that the women have a series of kinship terms which is in many 
ways unlike that of the men. This however must be reserved for later discussion. 

Brief mention may be made here of the main points in which the pronunciation 
of the men differs from that of the women. As a general rule it may be stated that 
women on the whole preferred the voiced, men the unvoiced consonants. Where 
possible examples of the same word in various forms are given to show the varied 
pronunciation encountered in our work. 


1. By far the most obvious difference was seen in the use of the dental plosives 
t and d. The men almost invariably preferred the former, the women using the 
voiced variety. Initial consonants are more subject to this change, although medial 
consonants too are frequently affected. The sound 7 often follows both ¢ and d. 

The women’s pronunciation has been selected as the norm, since it is more 
consistent. 


E.g., ‘tunt, ‘tyuni for ‘dunt, stomach 
‘hindu a ‘djindu, sun 
‘wats gutjara ai ‘wadt'gudara, two men 
2. The use of & for g. 
E.g., ‘ka:dira for ‘ga:dira, carries 
‘koka, ‘kuka Pa ‘goga (or ‘guga), meat 
‘wadi 'kudjuba_,, ‘wadt ‘guduba, another man 
3. The use of p for 5. 
E.g., ‘pana for ‘bana, sand 
"puya re ‘buya, hits (verb) 
"pu(r)nu on ‘bu(r)nu, tree 
‘puju, ‘pxju for  ‘buju, 'biju, smoke 
"purinba si ‘burinba, quiet(ly) 
"pi:gu Pe ‘bi:gu (‘bi:ga), sick 
‘pitjala, ‘pidgala 
or ‘pidala ‘bidala, goes along 
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4. Often in men’s speech d or dj is replaced by dz or sometimes by 3 alone. 
E.g., ‘dzana or ‘3ana_ for ‘dana, they 


‘d3zunu or 'z3unu ss, ‘dunu, puts 

‘dzumt or ‘zunt sb ‘dunt, stomach 

"3a: as ‘da:, mouth 

"3ena a ‘djina, tracks or feet 
‘zendu eS ‘djindu, sun 
‘3a:ba'tjunint o ‘da:ba'dunani, puts into 


5. The same difference as in (4) occurs in the case of ¢, which may be followed 
by f. 
E.g., ‘tfuni for ‘dunt, stomach 
‘tfina we ‘djina, tracks 


6. The above two cases led to the occasional use of ds and ts. 


E.g., ‘dsana__ for ‘dana, they 
‘tsuna is ‘duna, puts away 


7. From the latter seems to have developed the use of s alone, mostly initial. 


E.g., ‘sana for ‘dana, they 
‘suna “ ‘duna, puts away 


It is also found in various proper and place names and certain sacred words. 


E.g., ‘Suyawa, a woman’s name 
’Sandima, a man’s name 
‘Asal or 'Azal, a girl’s name 
‘Salwa ‘ga:bi, a water-hole 
‘sanba, a secret object belonging solely to the women. 


8. The sounds 9 and d were found for the most part in men’s speech, and are 
occasionally used as substitutes for d and ¢. 





E.g., ‘Oa: for ‘da:, mouth 
'Belu ES , intestines 
‘Oa:lba'zuna'dzuniyga ,, ‘da:ba'duna'duninga, (he) puts into (his) 
stomach 
and ‘dede »  di:di, child 
‘Oa: »  ‘da:, mouth 


'Tadéa, a man’s name 


Apart from these main points, certain minor differences exist. Much of course 
depends on the inclination of the informant ; there appeared to be no obligation 
on the part of the speaker to render any particular variety of a word in a given 
context. As has been mentioned, more variety in this respect was found in the 
speech of the men. 
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Sound Changes. 

Apart from ¢ and e mentioned above, there is a confusion of certain vowels and 
consonants which can be interchanged without affecting the meaning of a word. 
These groups are as follows : 


Principal Vowels Affected : 
1. #: and 97. Such words as ‘gu:ri (spouse), ‘gu:ru (eye) are frequently found 
as ‘g2:ri, ‘ga:ru. Likewise ‘ju: (wind-break) is sometimes pronounced ‘79:. 
2. 2 and a (or even a:) are sometimes interchanged. Several examples follow, 
the first word in each instance being the one normally found. 
E.g., ‘waru, ‘woru, ‘wa:ru, ‘wara, fire 
‘wogana, ‘wagana, spears (v.) 
‘wodala, ‘wadala, tells 
‘wala'ringula, ‘wala'ringula, runs away 
3. o and 4. 
E.g., ‘goart, ‘guwart, ‘gurari, ‘gura:ri, now, recent(ly) 
"nu:ragu, ‘yu:rago, to the camp 
‘goga, ‘guga, meat 
4. t: and e (or sometimes e). 
E.g., ‘mi:ri, ‘meri, dead man 
‘mera, ‘mi-:ra(nt), calling out 
5. + and e. 
E.g., ‘djina, ‘djena, tracks, feet 
6. a: for a, or vice versa. 
E.g., ‘ya:la, 'yala, face 


Principal Consonants Affected. Apart from those mentioned above, the chief 
consonants interchanged are/ andy. In the majority of cases this change does not 
affect the meaning of the word. 

E.g., ‘yurba, ‘yulba, (he) does not know 

‘da:rbera, ‘da:lbera, gets in 
‘durbu, ‘dulbu, bird 
‘ga:ra(r)ba, ‘ga:ralba, ‘ka:raba, pearl-shell. 

In cases where confusion might arise, such change takes place only when the 
context clearly indicates the meaning. 

E.g., ‘ya:ri(ra), ‘ya:li, lies down. 

(Usually ‘ya:li is a prefix, a derivative of ‘ya:la, face or forehead.) 


Word Endings. 


The majority of words at Ooldea terminate in a vowel. This is true even of 
such words as appear to end in y ; the latter is always followed by a slight sound— 
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usually «, which may not be at first noticed. In this paper—since the main structure 
of the language only is being mentioned—the vowel in this case has been inserted 
only when it is definitely noticeable. A few words end in ,/ or sometimesr. These 
however are often pronounced as if followed by a faint vowel sound ; or the ending 
-'ba is affixed. So far as could be discovered, the suffix in this case had no special 
meaning. There are also a few introduced European words which have retained the 
terminating consonant. Apart from these, one word only was found ; this was in a 
men’s magical formula. 

E.g., ‘ka:d3u'mulp, referring to the spirit of a pointing “ bone’ 

victim. 


entering a 


Elision. 

This is occasionally found, both consonants and vowels being affected. Such 
vowels usually are e and 2; consonants/,orr. The latter in such cases as above 
(i.e. immediately preceding another consonant in the same syllable) may especially 
after a, « and a: be either sounded very faintly or omitted altogether. 


E.g., ‘berin'berin — ‘b’rin'b’rin, slow(ly) 
"qurira — ‘yuria, finds, looks for 
‘njina — "jina, sits down 
‘minma — 'mima, woman 


Occasionally the reverse takes place, a consonant (usually /) being inserted for 
the sake of euphony when two words are said rapidly as one. 
E.g., ‘goga’dunu — ‘gogal’dunu, meat-puts (on fire) 
‘bida'djigara — ‘bidal’djigara,’ go (and) drink! (the imperative). 
Note.— This latter example must not be confused with the ‘bidal’djigara which is a 
contraction of ‘bidala’djigara, goes and drinks. 


Contractions. 


This is an important feature, particularly in rapid speech. A word or prefix 
may be shortened ; or two words may be run together, one being contracted. Here 
the first word in each instance is the normal form. 

E.g., ‘ya:li'bida — ‘ya:bida, comes 

‘wogara — ‘w2ga, spears 

‘gulbara'ba:nu — ‘gul’ba:nu or ‘gulba'ba:nu, takes (it) home and cooks 
(it) 

‘mara'mara — ‘ma:, crawls (lit. “ hand-hand ’’) 

‘waru'darayga — ‘warayga or ‘waruad, firestick 

‘djindu'ringula — 'djindurig, sun comes up 

‘ba:va or ‘ba:nu — ‘ba:, (he) cooks 

‘durda — ‘du:, many, big mob 

‘mandjir'gulbay — ‘mangulbay, gets and goes back 

‘da:dil’gadint — ‘da:dini, climbs up. 
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The beginning of a word is rarely affected, the final syllable as a rule being the 
one to be dropped; occasionally it does happen, however, in a quickly spoken 
passage—particularly if the original words have already been repeated several times 
previously. An example of this is the word commonly found in hunting stories, 
‘mandjir'woniy, “ gets and throws away ” (referring to the intestines and certain 
other organs of the animal). This may be found as 'mandonty, ‘mindiniy, or even 
in an extreme form as ‘miyarty. 


Whispering. 

This is found at Ooldea, but does not affect the grammar or syntax. It appears 
to depend entirely on the inclination of the informant. Even should no unauthorized 
person be at hand to overhear, a story might be told almost entirely in a whispered 
tone. Each word or group of words was uttered on an indrawn breath (particularly 
when commencing with a vowel) ; occasionally this was due to fatigue on the part 
of the speaker. The women were more inclined to do this than were the men. 
Sometimes one word only in a sentence would be uttered in a whisper, for no reason 
other than the inclination of the speaker ; i.e. such a word was as a rule one in every- 
day use, and often repeated in a normal tone during the same conversation. 


Pitch. 


This in normal speech is usually even, the meaning of words or syllables being 
unaffected by alteration in pitch. Occasionally should the speaker be tired or a 
story dramatic, a word, syllable or series of words might be pitched a tone or several 
tones higher than normally. This of course is found also in exclamations or questions. 

E.g., ‘di:dingu ‘da:binu ‘da:bira, ‘‘'’gordn, gud'd:pn'\”’ 

little boy asks asks, “brother, brother ! ”’ 

Explanation. Here a little boy is looking for his brother, calling to him. The 
da: in gud’d:p% is pitched several tones higher than the remainder of the sentence. 

In the songs—which are properly chants—the pitch may rise or fall several 
tones in the course of a few words. The rhythmic beat is strictly adhered to. 


Stress. 


This is almost invariably on the first syllable of a word in normal speech, and the 
stress or accent does not depend on the length of the syllable concerned. Exception 
to the former rule may be found 


(x1) When two words are run together ; the stress in this case may (although it 
does not always) fall on the second syllable. 
E.g., ‘burdu 'yurini, (he) cannot find, may be bur’duyu'rint. 
(2) A few words which are usually accented on the first syllable may rarely be 
accented on the second. 
E.g., ‘wadt'gudara becomes ‘wadi gu'djara (the Two Men in the men’s 
sacred text). 
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g the (3) In songs, words in which normally the first syllable is accented may according 
oken to the rhythm be accented on the second. 

‘imes E.g., ‘buyu becomes bu'yu:, (he) hits; while 

aries, ‘inma a in'ma:, song. 

rtain (4) A very few words (such as ma’ra:ni, sexual intercourse ; and ka'laia, emu) 
me are usually accented on the second syllable. 


This stressing of the first syllable of a word may be seen also in the pronunciation 
of certain English words—particularly by natives who know little English. 


E.g., ‘to-day (‘tu:det), and ‘to-morrow (‘tu:moro). 


ears 
ie Numerals. 
tly The native dialects at Ooldea express definite numbers up to five.. This does 
part not mean that the natives could not count beyond five ; their ability to count may 
Beh; be remarked by anyone who has watched them gambling at cards, a pastime at 
ML which the majority are expert. Numbers are reckoned by heaps of pebbles ; bundles 
rery- of sticks ; the drawing of lines on the sand (each group of ten to twenty lines being 
enclosed in an elongated circle) ; counting of notches on a spear or scratches on a 
spear-thrower, or of clips on a message-stick (each clip representing one man). 
Following are the numerals in use: 
eing ome... .. ‘gudu 
or a two... .. ‘gudara 
veral three .. ‘mangur, ‘mang?:r 
ions. a .. ‘gudara'gudara 
ae .. ‘gudara'gudara’gudu, or ‘durda 
many, or big ‘durda, or occasionally ‘durda'durda (the latter also 
The mob means “‘ everywhere ’’). 


Number in speech may also be expressed by the frequentative use of the noun 

veral concerned, 

E.g., ‘dunda’dunda, meaning two legs, and ‘djina’djina'djina'djina'djina, five 
tracks. 


A derivative of ‘gudu is ‘guduyu, which means “ by oneself,” or “ alone.”’ 


| the Another derivative meaning “different ’’ or “ another’’ is found in the forms 
tion ‘guduba, ‘gudu'guduba, or ‘gudu'buyu. 
Occasional use is made, particularly by natives with Mission training, of English 
th it numerals. Women resting idly on a sunny afternoon would in this way reckon the 
number of birds in a flock passing overhead. 
y be Time. 


Time is reckoned daily by the sun, for a longer period by the moon. Through 
en’s contact with white men some have adopted European measures of time, such as 
weeks and months ; and a few can read the time by a clock or a watch. 
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The time at which an incident takes place is expressed by the use of the locative 
case. 
E.g., ‘muyayga, at night 
‘djinduyga, in the morning, to-day, or (sometimes) to-morrow. Meaning 
here clarified by context. 
Distance is also reckoned indirectly by time. A certain place is distant so many 
‘yu-ra (camps), i.e. so many nights. In this case the term ’ga:bi (water, rock-hole) 


may occasionally be used, particularly when the place concerned is a great distance 
away. 


Onomatopoeia. 
Several words are onomatopoeic in character, particularly those describing the 
cries of birds and animals, or certain human sounds. 
E.g., ‘dt:di:, a small brown bird 
‘wi:lu, a curlew 
‘bunbun'burila or ‘banban'balila, bell bird 
‘ga:(r)nga, crow (men however say ‘kayga, or ‘ka:nga). 
These above names imitate the cry of the bird concerned. The majority of 
birds’ names are of this nature. 


Further examples are as follows : 


(‘balaru) ‘munmuy, (he) makes the sound ‘mmmm 

‘a:(r)nguni, (he) makes a soft nasal sound at back of throat, ‘a:yyy 
‘ulanji, ‘u:lanjt, crying out or wailing 

‘ka:l14, boomerang (making sound ‘ka: as it is flung through the air). 


Pronouns. 


The pronoun changes for case and number. A dual inclusive was found for 
the first person, but no dual exclusive could be discovered. The second person had 
a dual exclusive. 


1. Personal. Here the alternative forms sometimes found are given in brackets, 
the other terms being those in general use. 


2. Demonstrative. ‘balaru (‘balu or ‘balu’balu) means “that one,’’ man or 
woman. (If exactness is desired, the word is used as an adjective and accompanied 
by the particular noun required. 


E.g., ‘minma'balaru ('balu'minma), that woman. 
An alternative form is the use of the suffix -’bina or -'bana. 
E.g., ‘minma’bana, that woman 

‘wadi'bina, that man). 


‘balaru may be used also to express the plural—‘‘ those ”—though ‘dana is 
more frequently found. 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 

First Person— 

Nom. ‘yatulu (‘nangu) ‘nu:ra'na:li ‘ya:li, ‘na: 

(ya'naia, ‘neda) 

Acc. ‘yaina ('yatjuna) a ‘ga:li, ‘nai 

Dative "yaina — ‘ga:ligu, ‘na:ligu 

Possessive ‘yaiugu ('na:dult) “= "ya:ligu, 'na:ligu 
Second Person— 

Nom. ‘ ‘njucra, ‘nu:ra, ‘balai-'a ‘nu:ra, ‘njundu(r)du 

‘nu:rali ‘nu:balt 
‘njurada } 

Acc. ‘nu:ra ('nu:randt) ‘njurada ‘nu:randi 

Dative ‘nu:rana, 'nu:ragu —_ ‘nu:rana 

Possessive ‘nu:ramba _ ‘nu:ramba 
Third Person— 

Nom. ’balaru,: ‘balu — ‘dana* 

Acc. ‘balaru, ‘balu — ‘dana 

Dative ‘balaru, ‘balana — ‘danana 

Possessive ‘balumba ('yayadt) | — ‘dananba 





Note.— ‘balaru is used also as demonstrative pronoun, “ that one.” 
‘mob ”’ of people. 


‘ 


2’dana may mean also a group or 


A few terms were given by informants from the west. They are as follows : 


this person 
that person 


‘yayada 
‘yarada (a), ‘yanalu. 


Note (a).—’yarada means literally “ over there.” 


These, however, unlike the majority of the terms given here, were not sub- 
stantiated by further investigation ; and while quite possibly correct they were not 
met with in ordinary speech. ‘yanana, however, meaning ‘‘ somebody” (also 
interrogative), is commonly found. 


There is also a reciprocal pronoun ‘waninja, ‘‘ each other.” 
E.g., ‘minma 'gudaraygu ‘buygula ‘woninja 
women‘ two hit each other (a). 


Note (a).—Describing a women’s fight. 
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3. Interrogative (adjectives and other interrogative terms also included here). 


‘yanana ?, who(se)? (sometimes what ?—e.g. “‘’yanana ‘jingagu ?”— 
“What shall I sing ? ”’) 

‘balara ? ‘balada ?, what kind of ? 

"na:gu ?, what for, why ? 

‘narana ? ‘wei? (or ‘wat ?), where ? 

‘na:ba ?, what is that ? 


Sometimes words formed from the stem of ‘ja:/dji, call or tell (alternative 
forms ‘jaldji, ‘jeldji), are found. 
E.g., ‘ja:ldji ?, where, what ? (lit. tell) 
‘ja:luya ?, where ? (e.g. ’ma:mu'ja:luya ?). 
The term ‘laraldji ?, “‘ what for ?’’, was also found. 


Owing to the absence of the verb to be, a possessive pronoun is turned into a 
question by a rising inflexion, e.g. ‘nu:ramba ?, (is it) yours ? 


Interjections. 


These are for the most part natural exclamations, perhaps the closest rendering 
of which in English would be “ hi!” 

The commonest is a:’wat! or ‘wai /, pronounced with a rising inflexion. Other 
interjections are words or phrases employed as exclamations, such as ‘bat! or ‘bei !. 
This may express encouragement or dismissal according to the context or to the 
state of mind of the speaker. A man would use this term to his dog (as often in 
mythology), either to call it away from a person or to cause it to attack. 

The verb formed from this expression is ‘baini or ‘beini (sometimes ‘bainu). 

E.g., (‘wadt) ‘bainu, “na: (a) bei!” 

(man) calls out “ You, hi!” 


Note (a).—'na: is a contraction of ‘nu:ra. 


Adjectives. 


These are not inflected—they do not agree either in person or in number with 
the nouns they qualify. They usually, although not invariably, follow such nouns. 
It was at first thought that some distinction was made in adjectival endings between 
masculine and feminine ; but an examination of the material collected proved this 
theory to be untenable. It is probable, however, that before the present confusion 
of dialects took place adjectives were inflected at least for gender. Occasionally— 
either for the sake of euphony or by reason of the above inflection supposition— 
the vowel termination of an adjective may conform to that of the noun; but this 
is not usual. 


E.g., ‘dulbu ‘durdaygu, many birds 
‘minma ‘durdayga, many women. 
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A noun may be converted into an adjective by the addition of a suffix. The 
commonest suffixes are -’aygu, -'laraygu (or -'raraygu) or -'(a)da. 
E.g., ‘gabali, grandmother, may become ‘minma ‘gabali’laraygu, an old woman 
‘undal, daughter, may become ‘gids ‘unda’laraygu, (‘didi meaning child) 
‘g2:r1, wife, may become ‘minma ‘go:rirara (here, however, the meaning 
must depend on the context. Since ‘g9:7i may mean also spouse, 
the phrase may read either a married woman, or a woman and her 
husband.) 
No comparative form of the adjective could be found. The superlative 
was expressed by the frequentative use of the adjective. 
E.g., ‘bi:ga, sick. . . ‘bi:ga'bi:ga, very sick. 
This form was also used to express comparison. 
E.g., ‘yatulu ‘bulga, ‘balaru ‘bulga ‘bulga (or ‘bulga’bulga’ bulga) 
I big, he bigger 
(I.e., He is bigger than I am.) 
‘yaiulu ‘bulga, ‘balaru ‘bulga 
I big, he big 
(I.e., He is as big as I am.) 
Demonstrative adjectives have already been mentioned under the heading of 
demonstrative pronouns. 


Adverbs. 
1. Place. 
there (static), ‘narada (sometimes ‘nara’wadu, ‘nara’gudu, or ‘balanda) 
there (that way, expressing motion), ‘aladji or ‘aradji (sometimes ‘nara 
‘aladji or 'na:djira) 
in the same place, ‘nanduyga. 

There is probably a special term for “ here,” but it could not be found; the 
speaker always avoided the use of such a term by a round-about expression. (These 
terms usually precede the verb.) 

E.g., I am here, would be translated as ‘yaiulu 'njinani, I am sitting down ; 

or ‘yaiulu ‘ya:rala, | am standing up, as the case might be. 

2. Manner. These are usually adjectives used adverbially, and as a rule 
precede the verb. The ordinary use of the adjective is however preferred. 

E.g., ‘minma ‘burinba ‘wolariy, the woman quietly runs away. 

‘minma ‘burinba: ‘balaru ‘gulil'wi:a, the woman is quiet; he can’t 
hear her. 

3. Time. These may express definite or indefinite time, and usually precede 
the verb. ee 

E.g., ‘drenda ‘wanu ‘ya:li'bidamt, the train will come soon 

‘djinduyga ‘ya:libid, (I'll) come to-day. 
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But the adverb may follow the verb, alternative positions being sometimes 
given. 


E.g., ‘ya:li’bidaru 'muyadjir, (I'll) come in the afternoon 


Nouns. 


1. Cases. (a) Nominative. The subject of a verb needs no illustration here. 
It remains unaltered for number, the numeral being used adjectivally where necessary. 

In a few cases the suffix -’ygu, usually an adjectival or locative ending, is used 
to express the nominative. This is particularly noticeable in stories and texts, the 
words mostly affected being ‘minma, woman ; ‘wadi, man ; and ‘di:di, child. 


E.g., ‘minmaygu ‘bidala, the woman goes along 
‘di:dingu ‘ya:rala, the girls stand up. 


This may be due to a form of contraction, the noun having incorporated in 
itself the ending of a following adjective which has in some instances been lost. In 
the preceding example the word ‘di:diygu refers to ‘di:di ‘gudaraygu, two girls, an 
expression which occurred earlier in the story from which the example is taken. 
The fact that the three words—man, woman and child—are perhaps those which 
occur more frequently than any others, would explain their being outstanding in 
this category. 


(b) Accusative. This case expresses the direct object of a transitive verb ; 
the noun retains the form of the nominative, the meaning being derived from the 
context. 


E.g., ‘wadi ‘minma ‘buygula, the man hits the woman 
man woman hits 
‘wadi '‘minma ‘bidala, the man and woman go along 
man woman go along. 


(c) Vocative. This is the case of the person addressed, and is used in direct 
speech. Word-endings here seem to vary. The most usual is -’gu, but -’li is also 
found ; while occasionally the nominative form is retained, no termination being 
affixed. 

E.g., ‘yundugu, ‘yundugu, ‘ya:li’dagu ‘ya:lgun'dagu ! 

mother mother, come (and) eat/ 
‘mamalt, ‘yaiulu 'ko:ka ‘pindt ‘ida 
father, I meat leave in the plain 


(I.e., Father, I am leaving the meat in the plain.) 


(d) Dative. This case is used primarily with verbs to express purpose or 
objective ; the remoter or indirect object ; and direction or motion towards a certain 
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place. The usual ending is -’gu; -’gu: and -'le are also found, the latter being 
chiefly attached to the indirect object. 


E.g., ‘yu:ragu ‘gulbayu, (he) goes back to camp 
to camp /goes back 
‘go:gagu ‘biday, (he) goes away for meat 
for meat/goes 
‘gundulu ‘go:ga 'juyu, (he) gives meat to his mother 
to mother/meat/gives. 


(e) Locative. This case is used to express stationary position or time; the 
usual ending is -’yga. 
E.g., ‘bu(r)nayga, on or in a tree; ‘da:liyga, on a sandhill ; 
‘banayga, on the sand ; ‘yu:rayga, in the camp. 


Sometimes the locative ending is added to the adjective instead of to the noun 
to which it refers. 
E.g., '‘minma 'ga:bi 'gudu'baygu ‘njinant 
woman/rockhole/another/sits down. (I.e., the woman sits down at 
another rock-hole.) 


The correct (and usual) form would be: ‘minma ‘ga:bingu ‘guduba ‘njinant. 

Sometimes the suffix -'na is added to a noun to denote a specific place. The 
writers’ camp—since at one time currants were given as payment to informants— 
was widely known as ‘gundi’na, the place of the currants. 

Occasionally, owing to the laxity in the observance of grammatical rules, the 
dative and locative cases are confused. 


E.g., ‘wildjagu, in the hut ; instead of the correct form ‘wildjaygu. 


The locative ending is sometimes absent, the nominative or accusative form 
being used. 
E.g., ‘dunt ‘wolga 'dunani, (she) puts wolga on her chest 
chest/wolga/puts on. 


The correct form of the noun here is ‘duninga. 


(f) Possessive. No special form for this case in nouns was found. Usually 
the object possessed follows the noun which indicates the possessor ; or the personal 
pronoun in the possessive case may be inserted between the two nouns. 


E.g., ‘minma 'ga:ngunga, or ‘minma ‘balumba 'ga:ngunga, the woman’s hut. 


2. Gender. No system of classifying nouns could be discovered; and the 
gender of a noun cannot be judged from the ending of either the noun itself or an 
adjective qualifying it. 

As in the case of adjectives, it was thought at first that certain noun-endings 
might indicate gender. This also may have at one time been the case, but at present 
there is no such distinction made in Ooldea speech. For instance, it was at first 
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assumed that -a was usually a feminine ending ; this supposition was supported by 
the fact that -’dids, or ‘gi:di (which means usually a child, the sex and age being 
indicated by a qualifying adjective) may become ‘di:da when referring to a girl or 
young woman. But from an examination of its usage it appears to be a contraction 
of ‘dids ‘guyga’wara, young girl—the latter term used to describe a full-breasted 
i.e. a marriageable girl. 

The question of gender in nouns, and indications of a previously employed 
system of classification, is too lengthy and detailed for discussion here, and must be 
reserved for later on. 


Verbs. 

It was in regard to verbal forms that the lack or confusion of specific rules was 
most noticeable. Careful investigation among all possible informants did not clarify 
the position. It is hoped that future intensive enquiry may reveal more definite 
order in the verbal system, at least in an analysis of the various dialects involved. 
One verb has been selected here, and will be set out below. 


Several methods of classifying verbal forms were attempted. Texts and 
recorded conversations were analysed ; and informants who had a sufficient know- 
ledge of English, both men and women, were questioned to discover the variations 
of a verb for tense and person. Neither of these methods achieved the desired result, 
conflicting and contradictory forms being obtained. This occurred even among 
informants who belonged to the same group, and must apparently be attributed to 
the confusion of dialects found to-day at Ooldea. 


From the data collected it seems that verbs may be divided into two classes 
only—transitive and intransitive ; there was no indication of a subjunctive mood, 
the forms recorded being all indicative. 


Imperative. 


As far as could be found, no differentiation was made here between singular 
and plural; the pronoun sometimes accompanied by an adjective, was employed 
with the verb in cases where any misunderstanding might arise. The usual termina- 
tion appears to be -’ma; but this, particularly in everyday speech, was not always 
used. Sometimes the stem of the verb alone was employed, sometimes the endings 
‘na, ‘ya, or ‘la. Both ‘na and ‘ya were often used to denote special emphasis. 


E.g., ‘njina! ‘njina'ma!, sit down ! 
‘hda!, go away ! 
‘bida’ya !, blow ! (a woman telling her child to blow his nose hard) 
"ja:tdji ! "ja:ldji’ma !, tell, call! 
‘naya! ‘naya’na!, see, look at! 

‘mangu'la!, get! 

‘guli'la! ‘gulin'ma! ‘guli'ni /, listen ! 
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Partictples. 


The normal present-participial ending is -’dala; this was sometimes dropped, 
the present indicative form being used instead. 
E.g., ‘wadi ‘nayu 'minma ‘njinan'dala 
man sees woman sitting down 
‘muya'djiriy'dala 
getting dark 
The past participle was found in only a few cases, e.g. ‘bida, gone away ; ‘wt:ada, 
finished. Usually the simple past was employed. 


Table of Verbal Forms. 


As mentioned above, a typical verb used frequently in everyday speech was 
selected, and is shown set out below. All the forms in this table were commonly 
employed : no reason could be discovered for the use of alternative forms, or for the 
substitution of one form for another in the course of the same conversation or story. 
Translation was made more difficult by the fact that women were apt to employ 
either present or past tense, as suited their inclination (perhaps for the same reason 
that we employ a “ dramatic ”’ or “ historic’ present) : men did this also, but in a 
lesser degree. 


The Verb ‘bidala, goes away. 


Present. Past. ' Future. 




















Singular : | | 
First person : ‘biday, ‘bidani,  ‘bidayu, ‘bidala, | ‘bidani, ‘bidali, 
| ‘bidala, ‘bidanu | ‘bidida, ‘bidaru | ‘bida'njinda 
Second person | ‘bidala | 'bidani 'bidala 
Third person .. | 'bidala, ‘bidanji, | ‘bidayu, ‘biday, | ‘bidani, ‘biday, 
| ‘bidanu | ‘bidala | biduen 
Plural : | | 
First person .. | ‘bidani | ‘bidani ‘bidani, ‘bidala 
Second person .. | ‘bidala | ‘bidami ‘bidala 
Third person .. | 'bidala, ‘biday, | ‘biday(u) ‘bidant 
‘bidanjt | 





In regard to the majority of other verbs, analysis of tenses and persons was 
even more difficult, different forms being repeatedly encountered in similar contexts. 
E 
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The future tense was rarely used, the present being the most common even in 
mythological and sacred text. It is hoped that future field-work will explain the 
disparity of the two forms—or often more than two—in the same story or conversa- 
tion or story, where the subject of these forms is identical. 


E.g., ‘wadi ‘gudara ‘badaba'dan 'na:gu ‘badani ? 
men two fight. why fight? (I.e., Two men are fighting. 
Why are they fighting ?) 
It may be remarked that the verbal forms in the indicative and the interrogative 
were the same. 


One informant—a woman, ‘Gugam'beri—continually employed alternative 
verbal forms in story and conversation. To illustrate this and show the general 
tendency, the following text is appended. 


‘wadt ‘bidala ‘nayanji ‘minma ‘njinan'dala. ‘ruygani ‘ruygara ‘wogani 

man goes along sees woman sitting down. Hits hits spears 
’wogara ‘burdu ‘yurini du'yuriva 'bidani ‘bidala ‘ya:rinjt ‘ya:rira. 
spears can’t find can’t find goes away goes away lies down lies down. 
‘bidanjt = ‘bidala ‘nayanji ‘minma ‘ruygant bur'duyurini du'yurira 
goes along goes along sees woman hits can’t find can’t find 
‘bidala "ya:ringt ‘"yacrira. ‘bidanji ‘bidala 'nayanji ‘minma ‘ruygani 
goes away lies down lies down. goes goes sees woman hits 
‘ruygara bur'duyurini ‘bidanjt 'ya:ringt ‘ya:rira ‘bidanji 'bidala 'minma 
hits can’t find = goes lies down lies down goes goes woman 
‘nayanji ‘ruygant bur'duygurin du'yuriva. ‘bidanji ‘bidala ‘ya:rinjt. ‘bagara 
sees hits can’t find can’t find. goes goes lies down. gets up 
‘bidanji ‘bidala 'minma ‘nayanji ‘ruygam ‘ruygara bur'duyurini ‘bidanji ‘bidala 
goes goes woman sees hits hits can't find goes goes 
"na:rinjt ‘bidala ‘ya:rinjt § ‘ya:rira. ‘bidanjt ‘bidala ‘minma ‘nayanji 'ruygani 
lies down/goes _ lies down lies down. goes goes woman sees hits 
‘ruygara ‘burdu ‘yurini ‘bidant ‘bidala ‘ya:rinjt ‘ya:rira. ‘djindu'ringula 
hits can’t find goes  goes_ lies down lies down. sun comes up 
‘bidanjt ‘bidala. . .'ya:rinji ‘ya:rira. ‘bidala 'njinani ‘njinara ‘durda 
goes goes lies down lies down. goes _ sits down sits down mob 
‘na:libiday 
comes up. 


Explanation. A man goes along and sees a woman sitting down. He spears 
her and hits her, but she disappears suddenly so that he cannot find her ; he goes 
away and lies down. This happens repeatedly, until finally a mob of women come 
up to him. The women were in reality all the same woman—a marsupial mole, 
noted for its quickness in disappearing beneath the ground. The reason given for 
the man’s hitting the girl was: ‘‘ Girl digging ‘ba:di (grubs) ; man get wild, girl too 
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much running about. Man hit him girl with waddy.” The girl would burrow for a 
short distance under the sand, then come up and run away. 

No form of the verb “‘ to be” was found at Ooldea. There is, however, a verb 
which means “to become, to turn into,’ expressing transition. This is ‘riygula, 
or ‘riyanji ; it usually follows a noun or adjective. 

E.g., ‘gulu ‘riyanji, (he) becomes frightened 

‘bulgariy, growing bigger 

‘ma:mu ‘riyanji, (he) turns into a devil 

‘bi:laiga ‘wadt ‘riyanji, bird turns into a man 

‘djindu'ringula, ‘djindu ‘riyanji, sun comes up (i.e. it becomes daytime). 


Verbal Suffixes. 


Several verbal suffixes are frequently found attached to the main stems of 
certain verbs. In some cases their meaning is obscure. 


‘ 


‘carries or takes.’’ Such a 
“comes, carries,”’ i.e. 


(1) -’ga:diy. Used as a main verb, this means 
compound as ‘na-la’ga:diy is therefore easily translated as 
takes. In other cases further investigation is necessary. 

E.g., ‘ya:ri'ga:diy (usually ‘ya:rira, 'ya:rint), lies down 

‘gultl’ga:diy (usually ‘gulila, ‘gulint), listens, hears. 

(2) -’wadiy, or -’woniy. As a main verb this means “ digs, or throws away.” 
In certain compounds it is used alternatively with -’ga:diy ; in this case it seems to 
have the meaning of “‘ along ’’—e.g. “‘ hear him along (the sandridges).”’ 

E.g., ‘njina'wodiy, ‘njina'ga:diy (usually ‘njinara, 'njinant), sits down. 

‘na:gu'wodiy, 'na:gu'ga:diy (usually ‘na:gula), looks (along). 

3. -'danu, or -’dana. This is possibly a corruption of ‘dunu, “ puts.” It may 
be used with adjectives as well as with other verbs ; it is most often found in connec- 
tion with the terms ‘meri, 'mi:ri, ‘eluy, ‘t:luy, dead or dies. 


E.g., ‘merin'danu, 'i:lun'danu, kills, makes dead (used of people, fires, etc.). 
It seems to mean, therefore, ‘‘ makes, or causes to become.” 


Occasionally—particularly in text and story—a noun or adjective takes the 
ending of the following verb. This appears to be for the sake of euphony rather 
than the result of any grammatical rule. The most common example is found in the 
case of the past participle. 

E.g., ‘minma 'bidala ‘go:gan'dala 'buban'dala 

woman goes along meat lying down. (I.e., a woman goes along 
and sees meat lying on the ground.) 


Here the noun has taken the present-participial ending in agreement with the 
following verb. The usual rendering of such a sentence would be : 


‘minma ‘bidala ‘go:ga ‘buban'dala. 
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Word Order. 


This does not differ radically from that of English. The main differences 
consist in 

(a) The position of the adjective, which normally (although not invariably) 

follows the noun. 

(b) The position of the adverb, which normally precedes the verb. 

(c) The position of the accusative, dative and locative cases of nouns and 

pronouns ; these almost invariably precede the verb. 

Word order and sentence structure is subject to variations according to euphonic 
considerations and the inclination of the speaker. 

Very occasionally the subject follows the verb; this occurs only in emphatic 
or poetic speech, in songs, or sometimes in a long text—in this case possibly to relieve 
the monotony of repetition. 

E.g., ‘wi:aranga ‘ma:mu, the “ devil” went away. 

Usually a transitive verb is preceded by its object. An exception to this may 
occur when the noun is qualified by a long adjective or a phrase ; should this precede 
the verb in the normal manner the balance of the sentence would be destroyed. 

E.g., ‘wadi ‘nayu 'minma ‘ya:rin'dala 

man sees woman lying down. 

Since there are no conjunctive particles, two or even three nouns in the 
nominative case may directly follow one another. When one such noun is descriptive 
of another, it may either remain unaltered or take the form of an adjective. 

E.g., ‘wadi ‘dulbu, or ‘dulbu ‘wadiliy, a man-bird. 

A few examples follow to illustrate general word order. Since there are no 
definite or indefinite articles, the demonstrative adjective is used when a noun needs 
to be stressed. There appear to be no conjunctions, either co-ordinating or sub- 
ordinating, and no prepositions. 


‘ 


(i) ‘minma ‘wodanu, “ 'gabali 'ja:ldima!” 
woman says, “granny” call (me).”’ 

Explanation. The woman says (to her): “ Call me ‘ granny ’.” 

(ii) ‘yaiugu ‘yunduygu ‘ja:ldingt ‘gugagu.  ‘yaiulu ‘biday ‘go:ga ‘ya:lgun 
my mother calls for meat. I go meat eat 
‘gundulu ‘juynuyga 
to mother give. 


Explanation. My mother asks for some meat. I go and get meat, eat some 
myself, and give some to my mother. 
(ili) ‘yaiugu '‘guda ‘buyu ‘yaiulu ‘wonanu 'na:bidji ‘balumba. ‘malay 
my brother killed. I follow murderer his. younger 
‘elunu, 'na:bidji ‘eluyu 
brother dead, murderer dead. 
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Explanation. My younger brother was killed. I followed his murderer. My 
brother is dead, and now his murderer is dead. This is a men’s text referring to 
revenge by ‘tulu (see under discussion of Magic.) 


Repetition. 

1. The repetition of a verb, noun or adjective—i.e. its frequentative use—is 
employed to render the meaning clearer or more emphatic, or to express number. 

E.g., (a) ‘minma ‘bidala'bidala’bidala' bidala' bidala 

woman keeps on going, long way. 
(6) ‘minma ‘ya:lgula'ya:igula’ya:lgula 
woman won’t stop eating. 
(c) ‘ja:rt"ja:rt 
two arms. 

2. A word or phrase may be repeated in the same or a slightly different form, 
also for emphasis. 

E.g., ‘di:di ‘ulanji 'yu:rayga ‘ulan'di:di 

baby crying in the camp crying baby. 

(It may be of interest to note the reason for the emphasis in this sentence. 
Sitting by the fire at the writers’ camp one morning, a group of women ceased talking 
to listen to a strange wailing cry in the distance. Even in the daylight the cry 
sounded eerie, and for a moment the women were alarmed. They quickly reassured 
themselves, ‘“‘ Oh, it’s only a baby crying in the camp.” It may, however, be 
remarked that possibly the sound was due not to this cause but to the holding of a 
men’s sacred ceremony. For certain unavoidable reasons this conjecture could not 
be verified.) 

3. Repetition of ordinary words or phrases, even when not necessary for the 
understanding of the context, is found particularly in hunting texts. It appears to 
have no special purpose, except perhaps that of lending emphasis ; and it tends to 
lengthen such texts to a considerable extent. A brief example follows : 


‘minma ‘ba:nu ‘ba:ra 'djunda 'balanu ‘djunda ‘balanu "ja:ri'ja:ri ‘balanu 


woman cooks cooks leg breaks leg breaks two arms breaks 

‘da:gil 'balanu. . .'djunda 'ya:lguna ‘djunda ‘ya:lguni "ja:ri ‘ya:lguni ‘ja:ri 

back breaks... leg eats leg eats arm eats arm 

"na:lguni ‘da:gil ‘ya:lguni. . . 

eats back eats... 

General Rendering. The woman cooks (the animal) ; she breaks the two legs, 
the two arms and the backbone . . . She eats the two legs, the two arms and the 
backbone. . . 


The dots in the above text indicate the omission of two lists mentioning various 
parts of the animal’s body; the verb is repeated with each word. The above is 
sufficient as an indication, the whole being too lengthy for inclusion here. 
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Omission. 

The repetition of a word or words common to two or more terms may frequently 
be omitted. One such case is the omission of an object which is common to several 
verbs. 


E.g., ‘wadiygu ‘nayu ‘go:ga ‘ma:lu. ‘woga ‘ba:wara 'ya:lgula 
man sees meat kangaroo. spears cooks _ eats. 
(I.e., a man sees a kangaroo. He spears it, cooks it and eats it.) 


Another extremely common example is to be found in the majority of stories 
and texts, as well as in conversation. Here the subject (i.e. the principal person, or 
sometimes animal, concerned) is mentioned at the beginning of the story, and later 
only occasionally. In fact many stories mention the subject once only. Some 
songs have no specified subject ; the singer or speaker, if the song be non-sacred, 
usually takes it to refer to himself or to “ just anybody.” 

Omission is a typical feature of speech and story at Ooldea. A word usually 
means considerably more than at first appears; it may indeed be said that words 
are only the bare framework upon which the real fabric of the story is suspended. 
For this reason a knowledge of everyday words does not suffice for a working know- 
ledge of the Ooldea dialects. Context is necessary for the understanding of the 
meaning of a word. Should one particular informant have had little knowledge of 
English, being unable to translate many of the words in a text-—assuming the 
unavoidable absence of an interpreter—it was exceedingly difficult to obtain the 
meanings from other informants. This was possibly due in part to the restricted 
English vocabulary of the majority of women; but a knowledge of the context, 
and even of the whole story, was essential before the real meaning could be obtained. 

E.g., ‘yulera 'wonanu ‘babaygu ‘di:dingu ‘manuyu ‘ba:ra 'ya:layu 

chases chases dog child gets cooks eats. 

The meaning of this—a meaning which is not apparent to the casual reader— 
is as follows. The child chases the kangaroo, which the dog bites. The child then 
gets it and takes it home to his mother ; they cook it and eat it. 

In a few mythological texts, where the same incident occurs several times with 
only slight variations, only the bare essentials are retained in the repetition of such 
incidents. As an example of this, a small portion of a women’s mythological text is 
given here; as in the case previously mentioned, the story itself is too lengthy to 
permit of its inclusion in this paper ; sufficient only is given therefore to act as an 
illustration. Sometimes a greater number of words is omitted than is the case 
here ; in fact, omission in Ooldea conversation and story is the rule and not the 
exception. 

‘di:di ‘gununba ‘bidala ‘wort'da:'darangu ‘bidala ‘nayanjt ‘burdt’burdi. 

boy little goes along fire-stick goes along sees “ nice 

‘bidala ‘wari'da ‘dunanji ‘wandira. ‘wonanhi 


ground with rock-holes.”’ goes along/fire-stick puts down leaves it. big snake 
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‘ga:biy = ‘bubanji ‘ganin'dava. .. ‘djindu'ringula ‘bidanji ‘nayanji 

in water lying down inside (water). . .sun comes up goes along sees 
‘burdt'burdi. ‘ya:van'dala. ‘bidala ‘buyanji ‘gudara.. . 
“nice ground with rock-holes.’’ lying down goes along kills two... 


General Translation. A little boy goes along with a fire-stick ; he goes on and 
sees good country with plenty of rock-holes. He puts the fire-stick down on the 
ground, and leaves it. There is a large snake lying down inside the water . . . 
(He kills it). . . The sun comes up ; he goes away and sees good country with plenty 
of rock-holes. There is a large snake lying down in the water; he kills two such 
snakes. 


The Use of Archaic and Special Words. 


This is usually referred to as the use of a “ secret language.” It is, however, 
‘secret’ only in so far as it refers to religious belief, with its accompanying pro- 
hibitions and restrictions. 


« 


The most important example of this is the restriction of language in the case of 
the young man initiate. Quite often many everyday words are dispensed with, 
hand-signs being employed. This is however a feature of more western culture, and 
only occasionally enforced at Ooldea. The archaic words used at this time are 
usually taught to the initiate by his future brother-in-law. 

Certain sacred objects have names which are secret to all but initiated men. 
Several of these objects have also other names which are still more sacred, and are 
known only to a few. It is interesting to observe that these words are sometimes 
used in swearing, in much the same way as our own society to-day such expressions 
are heard as “‘ Good God! Heavens!’ etc. The former are of course never uttered 
in the presence of women, children, or uninitiated boys. 


Other archaic words are used by the medicine-man, in sorcery, and sometimes in 
curses ; knowledge of these is confined to only a few of the men. Sometimes archaic 
words are found in sacred song or story, particularly in the former. These often 
cannot be translated, their meanings having been lost. 

An interesting example was given by the women of what they termed an “ old 
time sing.” They said that this song belonged to “long time ago,” and was 
“ altogether different from other songs.’’ The song is as follows : 


‘walgara ‘inbana ‘njidi ‘bulga ‘njinant. ‘windi:l'windi-lga 
body-paintings sand fat big sits down. species of mulga tree with 
‘banat ‘bandit ‘buyama. 


: : that ‘ 
edible seed. [ aan ] smells hits. 


It could not be discovered wherein lay its difference from other songs. The 
explanation cannot lie in the fact that no general translation was given ; such was 
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the case with the majority of songs which had not as their subject an actual story or 
incident. It is possibly in the unusual prefix ‘im- to the word ‘bana; the use of 
‘banai instead of ‘balu as a demonstrative pronoun ; and the suffix -’ma, usually 
associated with the imperative, to the word ‘buya. But these alone would not be 
sufficient to differentiate the song from other songs of a somewhat similar nature, 
the other words and their meanings being normal. 

An unusual instance of the use of archaic words is the case of a ‘tfina ‘ga:bil 
victim (see under Magic). The latter returns to the main camp, where he utters 
certain sacred words which are at no other time uttered in the hearing or presence 
of women. As a result of this the community, receiving the words with astonished 
horror and condemnation, realizes that the man has been the victim of a magical 
operation. The most common words uttered under such circumstances are ‘tilbilba, 
‘lara'lara and ‘wanigi ; these refer to three of the men’s sacred objects. 


Songs. 


The general grammar and syntax of a song does not differ essentially from 
that of a text. The most obvious exception to this is the omission of the subject in 
certain songs, which do not relate an incident having a definite subject. 


Sometimes word endings are altered or words contracted to suit the rhythm of 
asong. As has been mentioned, rhythm is of great importance ; the singers maintain 
a steady beat, either with a short stick on the sand or with the palm of the open 
hand (or rarely a clenched fist) between the thighs—the legs being close together. 


An informant would chant to himself or herself over and over again the rhythm 
of a song of which he did not remember the words. In this manner—with the 
assistance of other informants—the words would be recalled in their correct form 
and order by the medium of the rhythm. 


In many songs the words have been handed down from ‘tjukubi times, and have 
remained almost unaltered. This accounts for the difficulty experienced by 
informants in giving general renderings of songs which are not part of, or do not 
narrate, a definite story. 


Several examples follow, the first three having no specific subjects, while the 
remainder have definite subjects expressed. Other songs, referring to religious 
rites and mythology, are given or referred to in their proper context. 


I. ‘ga:dji:ri(a) ‘yuluygu ‘baga’baganu.(b) 
sharp spear frightened gets up, runs away. 


Notes.—(a) This is a contraction of the noun ‘ga:dji, spear, and the adjective 
‘t:rt or ‘ert, sharp. 

(0) ‘bagara, gets up, has a derivative ‘babaga’nu or ba’baganu, flies 

away. The informant insisted that both meanings were necessary 

here. 
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2. ‘buju'buju(a) ‘ya:lu'gadu'gadu(b) ‘gulbi'reri.(c) 





r 
f dry sand coming over hill cave. 
y Notes.—(a) ‘buju literally means ‘“‘ smoke,” or sometimes “ wet.” 
d (6) The usual prefix “coming” is either ‘ya:la- or ‘ya:li-. ‘gadu is 
¥ another form of ‘gada, head, and means here the top of a sandhill. 
(c) This was translated by the informants as “ big rock, plenty of 
1 room.” 
3. ‘dalba ‘wiril(a) ‘dalga 'o:(b) 
: tired ‘‘legs numb”’ bones tired. 
1 Notes.—(a) This expression refers to the sensation of weakness in the legs in 
| cases of extreme fatigue. 
4 (6) This unusual term is probably derived from the sigh or yawn of a 
tired person. 
4. ‘gundili 'ja:rina(a) ‘ba:rari’na(a) ‘gulbada "ja:7h. 
aunt arm long way prickly bush arm. 
n 
2 Note.—(a) It is possible that -ma in this context is the suffix which denotes a 
place. Otherwise it is possibly a particle inserted for the sake of 
rhythm. 
f Explanation. The aunt hurt her arm a long way off on a prickly bush. 
n 
n 5. ‘wi:lu ‘dunda'darga(a) ‘ja:ri 'wi:a ‘dunda ‘gudara. 
curlew legs “skinny ’”’ arms none legs _ two. 
n Note.—(a) The noun ‘darga or ‘dalga, bone or bones, is here used as an adjective 
e meaning literally ‘‘ bony.” 
a Explanation. The curlew has two thin legs and no arms. 
| 6 (a) ‘djindir'ba(a) 'waru ‘gudala.(b) ‘ga:bi ‘bala ‘duru ‘ra: 
. wagtail fire makes. rain coming up thunder 
y ‘ya:la'liganji.(c) 
coming up. 
e 6 (b) ‘tjinta’tjinta ‘waru ‘gudjala.(b) ‘ga:bi ‘bala ‘ila ‘riyanjt.(c) 
s wagtail fire makes. rain coming-close-up. 
Notes.—(a) The usual form of this word is either ‘tjinta’tjinta, as in the second 
text of the song, or ‘djinta’djinta. 
(b) This word is usually pronounced ‘gudara, but as noted above, / and r 
are frequently interchanged. 
(c) This is a combination of the adjective ‘tla, close up, and the suffix 
e -‘riganjt, becomes. The verb ‘bala is possibly a form of ‘ya:la. 
"a Explanation.’ The wagtail makes a fire. Rain and thunder come up. The 
y first version (6 (a)) was given by a woman informant, the second (6 (5)) by a man. 
Both are included here for interest. The song is an abbreviated version of a myth. 
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Synonyms. 


(a) As in every language, so in the Ooldea dialects many synonyms are to be 
found, the meaning of which must be decided by the context. A few such words 
are given here as an illustration. 


1. ‘ga:bi. Used as a noun, this may mean water, a rock-hole, or rain. As a 
verb it means “it’s raining.” It is found also as ‘ga:biygu or ‘ga:bigu, 
ties up (e.g. meat to a tree). 


2. ‘gurini. This is a verb, the normal form of the third person singular ; it is 
also found as ‘yurila. It may mean either “ looks for, searches, or 
finds,” according to context. 


3. ‘gulini. This also is a verbal form, the third person singular ; it is also found 
as ‘gulila. In this form it may mean “hears or listens.”” It may be 
found without a subject, e.g. ‘gulil’wi:u may have any of the following 
meanings: I can’t hear, I didn’t hear, I wasn’t listening, you didn’t 
listen, you should listen, etc. This verb may also mean “ thinks about 
or knows.” 


E.g., ‘di:dingu ‘burdu ‘guli’gulinu. 
boy can’t think. (I.e., doesn’t know what to do.) 


As an adjective the forms ‘gulin, ‘gulini or ‘gulinba are used to denote the 
young of an animal, bird or reptile. 


E.g., ‘ma:la ‘gulinba, a young kangaroo rat. (For human beings the word is, 
generally speaking, ‘gununba, e.g. ‘di:di ‘gununba, a little child.) 


(6) Certain words are synonyms of one another, but may have slightly different 
meanings. An example follows. 


‘nayu, na:gula, ‘na:wun'dagu. These terms are in the third person singular of 
each verb ; other forms of each are also found, but the above are the most 
usual. ‘nayu is the most commonly used, particularly in everyday speech, 
while in the last-mentioned—except in the imperative form—is only 
occasionally found. While all have the meaning of seeing, in the sense of 
observing, the second in many cases implies watching or looking at, while 
the third often means seeing in the sense of looking out for something. 
This distinction is not always observed, but where differences do occur they 
appear to be always in this direction. The imperative form of ‘nayu, 
‘naya('na), is often used as a synonym of ‘na:rada, over there. The suffix 
-‘dagu in the third verb mentioned is sometimes, as in the imperative, 
omitted (‘na:wa) ; it has usually the meaning of trying or attempting to do 
something—e.g. ‘ganba ‘badan'dagu, snake tries to bite. The verb ‘mirala, 
or ‘mi:rala was said by two informants to mean “ (he) sees a long way off,” 

but this term was not conclusively substantiated by further enquiry. A 

short example of each of the three verbs follows. 
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1. ‘wadt 'nayu ‘da:li ‘bulga 

; man sees sandhill large. (I.e., a man sees a large sandhill.) 

; 2. '‘minma 'njinani ‘di:di ‘na:gula 

woman sits down child watches. (I.e., the woman sits down and 
watches the child.) 

3. ‘ma:mu 'na:wun'dagu 'wi:a 

devil sees nothing. (I.e., he cannot see the “ devil” 

anywhere.) 


Negative Forms. 

There are several such forms, the chief of which are mentioned here. 
| (I) ‘wandi (or ‘wa:ndt). This is a verb of negative intent ; it means to leave a 
thing, not to want it ; to stop doing or refuse to do something, or not wish to do it ; 
! to leave something behind or put it aside; to dislike a thing or person, etc. The 
: imperative form is ‘wandi ! which may mean “‘ Leave that alone, stop it!” It was 
used when one girl was teasing another about her ‘nji:dara (fancy boy) ; the latter 
girl would cry laughingly, ‘‘ Wandi! Wandi !’’—The third person singular and plural 
of this word is ‘wandini, also used as the infinitive. 

E.g., ‘di:di ‘goga ‘wandini 

baby meat doesn’t want. (I.e., the baby doesn’t want the meat.) 


(2) ‘wi:a. This useful word has a variety of meanings, the essence of which is, 
however, the same. It may be employed 

(a) As a negative particle following a verb. E.g., ‘di:di ‘ya:ri(nji) ‘wi:a, the 

child didn’t sleep at all. ‘bida ‘wi:a! don’t move! (lit., go away not.) 

. (0) As a verb. Normally it then means “to finish”; its form is usually 
‘wt:a'riy(gula), the suffix implying transition, e.g. the story, etc., “‘ is being 
finished now.” It is frequently found at the conclusion of a story or text. 
) It is sometimes found as a synonym of ‘bidala, goes away ; in this case the 
past participle is the usual form. E.g., ‘minma ‘barari ‘wi:adu, the woman 
went a long way off. 





(c) As an adjective; in this sense the past participle is of course also used. 
E.g., ‘ga:bi ‘wi:a(da), the water is gone; or, there is no water. In con- 
versation this may also mean “I have no water,’’ the implication being 
that the speaker wished to be given some by the person addressed. In 
this instance, special emphasis might be given by the addition of the pro- 
noun, e.g. ‘yatulu ‘ga:bt ‘wi:a. 

(d) As a noun, meaning “ nothing.” Usually an apparent noun was found to 
be in reality an adjective, the noun being implied or understood. There 
were however a few examples in which the word was used as a noun, having 
the usual meaning of such a noun as employed in ordinary English con- 
versation. E.g., ‘minma 'nayu 'wi:a, the woman sees nothing. 
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(3) ‘bu(r)du. This is usually employed as an auxiliary verb, immediately 
preceding the main verb. It expresses a definite negative, usually translateable as 
“cannot or could not.” Occasionally it means “ will not or would not,” but the 
usual impression conveyed is one of inability. 


E.g., ‘minma 'djina ‘burdu 'nayu 
woman tracks can’t see. (I.e., the woman can’t see the tracks.) 
Sometimes the meaning is more obscure. | 


E.g., ‘wadi 'minma ‘burdu ‘da:bint 
man woman can’t ask. 


The literal meaning of this does not give the correct meaning, which is that the 
man calls out to the woman, who refuses to answer. It was often used in this sense 
in text, in place of either ‘wi:a or ‘wandi. 


Dialectical Differences. 


Alternative forms of various words were employed by visiting people from the 
west and south, and were occasionally used in conversation and text by the Ooldea 
people themselves. The “ South mob ”’ refers to those people who came down from 
the west—particularly from the Mandjindji and Pidjandja tribal territory—at about 
the time when the Line was put through ; it does not refer to the original inhabitants 
of that region, the Wirangga. The majority of informants being from Ooldea or 
from the west, very few varying southern forms were obtained. A brief list of words 
follows ; one form only of the Ooldea word is given, verbs being all in the third person 
singular. 











| 
Ooldea Word. West Word. Meaning. 

‘bidala(a) .. .. | ‘widara goes away 
‘njinani(b) .. .. | ‘njinina, ‘ya:linant | sits down 
‘ya:lgula.. .. | "ga:layu, ‘ya:lgu'lani eats 
‘ya:rala... .. | ‘ga:la’rimt stands up 
‘na:la'bida .. .. | "yacli’baga, 'ya:la'bidagu comes 
‘manmara .. .. | ‘mangani, '‘mangula, ‘ma:nuyu gets 

‘goga am .» | ‘goga:3 meat 











Notes.—(a) The “‘ south” form of this is ‘bida(la)lb1. 
(6) The “south” form of this is ‘minalbi. 


A common feature of the speech of the people from the west, and one which has 
been adopted to some extent in the Ooldea camp, is the prefixing of an initial 7 
to certain words commencing with a vowel. The vowel usually affected is +, but 
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a, u and occasionally other vowels may also be prefaced by the initial 7. Thus such 
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words as ‘inma, song, ‘u(:)lan, (he) cries, ‘wadi ‘inga, young man, become respectively 
‘jinma, ‘ju(:)lan and ‘wadi ‘jinga respectively. 


European Influences. 


(a) A number of European words have been adopted into the everyday speech 
of the people at Ooldea. Usually, with a few exceptions, the word is slightly altered 
to terminate in a vowel. Several of the most commonly found words are given here, 
as follows : 


English word. Native Adaptation. 
rabbit . . ~ .. ‘vabidi, ‘rabita, ‘rabinba 
cigarette ae .. ‘dzigadt 
white fellow .. .. ‘war'bila, 'waibila, ‘watbela 
blanket 2. .. ‘blangidi, ‘blankiti 
ae - .. ‘eigha 
billy-can Ma .. ‘biliganda 
bucket. . és .. ‘bakidi, ‘bakiti 
porcupine... .. ‘pogo’pan 
hunting 3 .. ‘andagt, 'andagi 


(6) Certain European words and expressions are used in translation, not being 
directly introduced into the native dialects. These have usually been noticed in the 
speech of white people with whom the natives have come in contact. They may be 
either colloquialisms or ordinary expressions to which the natives have taken a 
liking, and which they use freely (in the right context) when speaking English. Some 
of the commonest are as follows: 


Word in Standard English. Word Used by Natives. 
food tucker 
throw chuck 
angry crabby 
wife “ missus ”’ 
quickly quick one 
really proper (e.g., him proper greedy fellow) 
by themselves (i.e., each 

by himself) self and self 


(c) Many of the natives, particularly the younger ones, have an extensive 
vocabulary of the ugliest types of English swear words, mostly of an obscene nature. 
Knowledge of these has been obtained partly through contact with men working 
along the Line, and partly from people whom certain of the natives have met when 
travelling to Cook, Tarcoola and other neighbouring towns. 


(d) It is interesting to remark here that such natives as speak English usually 
pronounce the words in a pleasing manner. Although the preference in favour of 
what is known as “ Southern English ”’ as a standard of pronunciation is not accept- 
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able to many Australians (that is, of course, in regard to the pronunciation of English 
within Australia itself), such preference does however exist. The native pronuncia- 
tion of English words at Ooldea approximated more nearly to the above standard 
than did that of the majority of white men with whom they came in contact. This 
does not appear to be the result of mission school teaching. 

The tendency in the Ooldea dialects seems to be that when modification takes 
place in the main vowel or diphthong in such words as ‘yaiulu, 1; ‘baini, (he) calls 
out ; ‘maingani, (he) sends away ; such modification is always in the direction of a 
more open vowel. That is, such words as the above, when pronunciation was found 
to differ, tended to become respectively ‘yeiulu, ‘beini and 'meingani; they were 
never found to approximate to the 97 sound so common in the speech of many 
Australians. It is possible that this tendency may have some bearing on the above 
remarks, in that it affects the pronunciation of English words having similar vowels, 
e.g. such words as I, mine, are pronounced ‘ai, ‘main, and not ‘91, ‘main. 


Conclusion. 


It should again be stressed that the above is merely a brief report ; a detailed 
analysis, together with the mention of certain interesting words, phrases and 
inflexions, must be reserved for the future. 

For the sake of convenience the language of the Great Victoria Desert, with its 
many dialects, has been termed Pidjandja ; it could however with equal accuracy 
be termed Antingari, Ngalia or Mandjindji. The Desert people cover a wide region, 
as may be seen from the accompanying map at the beginning of this paper ; so that 
certain of their dialects are to be found in widely separated areas. Little has as yet 
been done in regard to this language, and an extremely interesting field awaits the 
investigator. It is believed that Mr. Ronald M. Trudinger is at present making 
some investigations in regard to the Desert language, at the Ernabella Mission.1® 
Other references to the linguistic region under consideration have been made by 
Professor A. P. Elkin,!®* A. Capell,!®° and G. Roheim.!** The first two refer to the 
language as the Aluridja. The words mentioned in the paper of the third writer are 
not always accurately translated, and appear to be confused with words belonging 
to the Aranda dialects. 


163 Since the above was written, Mr. Trudinger has published an article dealing with the 
Pitjantjatjara dialect of the Luritja language group, spoken mainly in the region of the Mann and 
Musgrave Ranges (‘Grammar of the Pitjantjatjara Dialect, Central Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 201-223). This, while largely similar to the language spoken at Ooldea, 
appears to differ in certain respects from that under discussion here ; the differences may perhaps 
be due to the mixture of dialects spoken at Ooldea. -There is unfortunately no opportunity of 
commenting upon these variations, since this would entail a detailed discussion which is beyond 
the scope of this preliminary report. 


164 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Nature of Australian Languages,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 127-69 ; 
and the same writer’s Australian Aborigines, 1938. 


165 A. Capell, ‘‘ The Structure of Australian Languages,’ Oceauia, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 


166. Roheim, ‘‘ Women and Their Life in Central Australia,” The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIII, pp. 207-65. 
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As can be seen from the inconsistencies referred to in this paper, there is ample 
scope for future investigation. It may be mentioned that the writers hope at some 
future time to pursue further enquiries in regard to this and other aspects of the 
culture of the Desert people. Both here and in future, language is treated not as a 
theoretical study but from the viewpoint of the social structure of the community, 
in its expression of the secular and sacred life. The period of six months already 
spent by the writers in the Ooldea region cannot be considered adequate for the 
purpose of an exhaustive linguistic study, particularly in view of the difficulties 
already referred to ; and much is yet to be done in this respect at Ooldea alone. 

We consider the recording of texts to be indispensable in the routine of the 
field-worker, whether or not he intends to make a detailed study of a language. 
Through this medium facts and expressions may be obtained, which to the informant 
appear so commonplace and insignificant as to be unworthy of special mention. This 
is apart from the obvious advantages gained from an insight into native psychology, 
and the religious background of present-day rites and activities. 

Mentioned elsewhere in this report (see Culture Contact and Conclusion) is the 
desirability of recording texts in native schools, and of teaching the natives to read 
and to write in their own language, using for the latter purpose a proper system of 
phonetics. In this way much valuable information could be gained which is quite 
inaccessible even to the trained and sympathetic white investigator. This would be 
particularly useful in such cases as mentioned in this paper, where e.g. several verbal 
forms are interchanged and used as alternatives. Here the study of texts, the 
recording of conversations and other methods failed to reveal any laws to govern 
such changes ; but it is obvious that where a certain choice of words is to be made, 
some motive—even where such is not consciously recognized—must determine the 
choice. The native himself is undoubtedly the best authority in such circumstances, 
and with adequate training of the right type could clarify much which is at present 
obscure. 

It is an accepted fact that the language of a race of people and their psychology 
are deeply interwoven. Concepts and ideas are found in one language which cannot 
be adequately translated into another ; examples of this may be found throughout 
the world. The language of a people is the expression of their thoughts, and changes 
with their changing culture—for no culture can remain static. 

It is recognized that (under present conditions) English must inevitably be 
learned to a greater or lesser degree by natives who come into contact with the 
white man’s culture. The majority of natives at Ooldea would experience little 
difficulty in retaining their own dialects while being conversant with the necessary 
amount of English. They appeared to have a natural aptitude in this direction, 
many of the men in particular speaking several dialects in addition to a fair amount 
of English. With suitable training this knowledge of English, obtained from reliable 
and educated sources, would enable them to meet the white man on an equal linguistic 
basis. The mutual understanding and benefit which should result from this need 
not be stressed. 
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A knowledge of English is necessary for equality in the commercial and 
economically competitive society of the white man ; it may perhaps even be termed 
a measure of self-defence. But the importance to a people of their own language, 
with its historical and mythical associations so inextricably linked with their life and 
background, cannot be disregarded. A people without a language of their own are 
well on the way towards the disintegration of their society and culture ; they may 
be absorbed into another community, but their identity as a people is in danger. 
The best solution to this problem—for a problem must inevitably result from the 
contact of two races having a different linguistic and cultural background—seems 
to be the retention of both languages. The native dialects would be normally used 
in everyday life, English being a secondary language of which sufficient would be 
known to render its use where necessary both effective and adequate. Those natives 
who remained away from white settlements would require a less detailed knowledge 
of English than those who had a greater degree of contact with the white man. 

The anthropologist who wishes really to understand the outlook and the society 
of any people must be familiar with the medium through which they express their 
thoughts and emotions, i.e. their language. Only by this means can an intimate 
knowledge of a society and its culture be obtained. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Sir, 


I have just seen the issue of Oceania for September, 1943 (Vol. XIV, No. 1), 
with Dr. A. Capell’s interesting article on the western Solomon Islands. His remark 
that “‘ the only published material” about Choiseul (Lauru) are three papers pub- 
lished between Ig10 and 1912 is hardly fair to Dr. H. G. Bernatzik, whose book 
“‘ Siidsee,”’ 1935 (translated from the German edition of 1934), deals with this little- 
known island. The photographs of the panpipe dancers of Kokonga and the even 
more interesting ancient stone burial urn of Mamarana with the account of the 
latter are deserving of a mention. Bernatzik also draws attention to the patrilineal 
system of Choiseul and the great differences in the languages of this and the nearest 
islands. An even more recent reference is to be found in the issue of the Pacific 
Islands Monthly for 21st July, 1936, with a photograph of a wooden “ idol” with 
its associated clam discs (kesa), which are briefly described by Miss Barbara W. 
Milne and are also worthy of notice. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


R. A. LEVER. 
Suva, Fiji, 
July 1, 1944. 
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The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua. By A. Capell. (Thesis accepted 
for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London.) Australasian Medical 
Publishing Company, Limited, Sydney, 1943. Pp. 276, with map. 

With the second World War drawing, as we hope, towards a victorious conclusion, 
and with the likelihood of added responsibility for Australia in relation to Papua 
when the war is over, Australians are beginning to wake up to the need of seriously 
attempting to understand the natives of that country and to see things, as far as 
possible, from the native standpoint. And this requires, as most thoughtful people 
will admit, an understanding of the native languages. 

This being so, Dr. Capell’s book is most timely, and is likely to prove invaluable, 
not only to those who, like Dr. Capell himself, are interested in linguistic study for 
= own sake, but also to all those who have the interests of the Papuan natives at 

eart. 

True, to read, or to attempt to read, this amazingly complicated study of about 
sixty different languages and dialects in south-eastern Papua is, at first, to be 
staggered by the immensity of the task of ever coming to grips with the Papuan 
languages : especially when one realizes that, as Dr. Capell himself would be the 
first to admit, only the fringe of the linguistic jungle has yet been explored. 
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But the linguistic jungle—or, as Dr. Capell calls it, the babel of babels—is there, 
and so we must accept the fact and deal with it as best we can. And this is certainly 
the book to show us how to set about the further exploration of the jungle, and that, 
not only for the sake of exploration but with a view to the better understanding of 
native thought and native culture. 

It is unfortunate that the material available to Dr. Capell, as the basis of this 
essay, was not both fuller and more reliable. Thus, of one group of languages he 
says: ‘‘ These languages are as yet known to us only through very brief vocabularies 
that have appeared in various Annual Reports, and mostly consist of less than 
150 words and no grammar at all.” In another place he says: ‘“ The following 
tables represent what can be deduced from the available Sabari vocabulary of some 
60 words. In some points they are unsatisfactory, and further study on the spot, 
with special reference to phonetics, is necessary.” And again: ‘‘ The Murua 
language also belongs to the Concord group, as far as the very poor existing 
vocabularies go . . . The information, however, is too inadequate to allow of the 
Murua [grammatical] system being worked out.’’ Of another language he says: 
“ The orthography is very unsatisfactory ; the glottal stop has usually been omitted, 
e is used for y, so that ba‘aya, bad, is spelled baaea.”” With reference to most of his 
material he says also: “ The literature in the form of folk tales is lacking in most 
cases, and recourse must be had to mission translations of varying qualities and 
quantities.” 

The marvel is, however, that, notwithstanding the paucity, and, in some cases, 
the unreliability, of the material available, Dr. Capell has succeeded in drawing up 
such a detailed and systematic comparison of both the Indonesian and the non- 
Indonesian elements in the languages of south-eastern Papua, in respect of their 
vocabularies, their sound-laws, and their grammatical structure. 

In addition, he has ventured to draw some conclusions—admittedly tentative, 
of course—regarding the migrations and movements of peoples which have resulted 
in the present distribution of languages and cultures in that part of the Pacific. 
He considers that the evidence so far available points to three main movements. 
“ The first movement,” he says, “ which introduced Austronesian languages into 
New Guinea is that which brought out into the Pacific the greak bulk of really 
common vocabulary and grammar, and laid the foundations of what is especially 
Melanesian.””’ This movement, the mark of which is use of the word baruan for 
soul, appears to have originated “ either in Borneo or amongst peoples whose chief 
settlement in Indonesia was Borneo.”” The second movement, in which the word 
for soul is wyawa, originated, Dr. Capell believes, in central Celebes. Its chief areas 
of incidence are the north-east coast of S.E. Papua and the neighbouring islands. 
The third main movement “ was possibly of south-western Indonesian origin, for 
many of the words are best paralleled in this part—Java, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, 
but it would appear to have worked its way via the Philippine regions, for the words 
belonging to it are generally represented there also.’ In this movement the key- 
word for soul is manawa. 

Interesting as such speculations are, however, one feels that they are necessarily 
unsatisfactory—as unsatisfactory, indeed, as would be similar speculations regarding 
the movements of the peoples of Europe which were based entirely on a study (and 
a very incomplete study, at that) of existing European languages and cultures, 
without any actual knowledge of European history. 

To turn back to the main body of Dr. Capell’s thesis, however, and to trace 
with him the sound-laws of these Papuan languages, their vocabularies, and their 
grammatical systems, is to feel oneself on more solid ground. Here we are dealing 
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with facts, or with hypotheses which can be proved or disproved ; and here we are 
concerned with the living present. It is to be hoped, moreover, that, as soon as 
possible after the end of the war, Dr. Capell will be able to visit Papua and to spend 
a considerable length of time there, with a view to extending, clarifying, and, as far 
as may be necessary, rectifying, what he has already achieved in his study of the 
interrelationships of these languages and their connexions with other linguistic 
groups. In the meantime, those who desire an insight into the linguistic phenomena 
of that part of Papua in which Australia is most vitally concerned will naturally 
turn to Dr. Capell’s thesis for a systematic survey of those sections of the linguistic 
jungle which have already been explored, and for help in exploring the vast remainder. 


C. M. CHURCHWARD. 


The Social Life of Primitive Man. By S. A. Sieber and F. H. Mueller. (H. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis and London, 1941.) Pp. 566. American-price, $3.50. 


This general introduction to one department of anthropological studies is a 
product of the Culture-Circle school of thought, as led by Schmidt and Koppers. 
To say this is to state the viewpoint of the writers in one sentence. At the same 
time, it is a wholesome corrective, even if one does not entirely accept the hypotheses 
of that School, to the theories of Lewis Morgan. In fact, many of the chapters 
begin with a clear criticism of Morgan, and sometimes other theorists as well. Taking 
the culture circles as accepted by the Vienna School as the basis, the authors divide 
their book into three parts: Primitive Cultures, The Primary Cultures and The 
Secondary Cultures. Each of them where it is possible is correlated with a pre- 
historic period in a way that one cannot help but feel is not justified by the evidence 
available. 

Frequently, insufficient proof is offered for statements. One is told that such 
and such a trait is characteristic of the “ Circle’ under review, but with very few 
examples and sometimes with none at all. This defect is less noticeable in the latter 
portion of the book than in the former. The “ circles’ are taken for granted as the 
final and correct analysis of the world’s cultures. In the process generalizations 
are apt to be made that will not stand the test. One of the regions where the 
disproving instance is often to be found is Australia. For instance, the statement 
on p. 22, ‘‘ Women, both married and single, invariably wear clothes ”’ is incorrect 
for Australia, and in regard to single women is incorrect in many other places too. 
Reading p. 130, one wonders why totemism is found in Australia at all: ‘‘ The 
origins of totemism are to be looked for in a sessile patrilineal culture with more 
developed and perfected hunting devices.’’ It seems strange, then, that Australia 
should be the happy hunting ground for students of totemism. On p. 131 the 
statement is made that “ in the religious aspect of the totemic cultures we find belief 
in a high god with elements characteristic of the sun-god.’’ Again, this is hardly 
true for Australia, and is at the same time an example of the very many generaliza- 
tions which are not documented but taken for granted. In listing the mother- 
right cultures on pp. 197-8, the authors say “it is entirely absent in Australia, 
sporadic in Melanesia and New Guinea, and as we have seen, more frequent in 
Indonesia than the earlier phase.” A little examination would have shown its 
presence in Australia, especially the eastern part of the continent, and would have 
demonstrated that it is almost the normal thing in Melanesia, apart from Fiji, New 
Caledonia and Malaita. In the same chapter a theory of the origin of the dual 
organization is given (p. 201), with the support of a quotation from Lowie; it 
might have been advisable at least to mention that Perry has suggested another 
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origin as far as the Pacific, and possibly other parts of the world are concerned. 
Similarly in the discussion on the origin of secret societies (p. 219 ff.) mention might 
have been made of Rivers’ suggestions for Oceania. This school of thought does 
not seem to admit the possibility of different causes operating in different areas to 
produce similar results. 


An example of the very risky correlation of a culture-circle with prehistoric 
cultures is seen on p. 208, in the “ Parallelism of the Ethnological Mother-Right 
Culture Circles with the Prehistoric Cultures,’’ where the authors simply begin with 
the bare statement, “‘ There is a general correlation between the coup de poing cultures 
and some form of mother-right,” and go on to give the outline that appeals to them. 

The attitude of preconceived explanation is instanced in the treatment meted 
out to evolutionist schools of thought. Granted that some schools of evolutionist 
thought may not be able to justify themselves, it does not follow that such a principle 
of explanation must be rejected im toto. Actually the correlation of culture-circles 
with prehistoric cultures admits it in principle. Stress is laid (p. 90) on the “ stability 
and genuineness of the Primitive Cultures.”” Is there, then, no such thing as regres- 
sion, and are the lowest cultures all retarded ? Odd points in the same chapter 
strike the reader as rather peculiar, e.g. of the Andamanese, “‘ they speak their own 
language, but it is a question whether this is a real Pygmy language.” What is a 
Pygmy language ? Are all Pygmy tribes in all continents to have the same type of 
language ? Should Andamanese and Bushman be cognate or even similar in 
structure? Nor can one pass over the extraordinary statement (p. 22), “ Let 
the evolutionists be reminded that the ethnologically oldest peoples do not live in 
caves. The ‘caveman’ is a figment of the imagination of sensational writers.” 
Presumably, then, Neanderthal man carried his dead and tools and hearths, etc., 
to caves just to mystify later field-workers ! 


Although these and many other individual points can be urged against the 
thesis set out in this book, one does not wish to give the impression that the book 
has no value. The usefulness of its criticism of Morgan has already been mentioned, 
and certain parts could hardly have been better written—e.g. the opening portions 
of Chapter 5, on Property, though even here the writers make shipwreck on Australia, 
as when they suggest that ‘‘ there are certain groups in which the individual family 
owned the “land” and include “‘ some South-eastern Australians” amongst the 
number. Useful features of the book are the Glossary—always a handy thing for 
students of a subject new to them—and the series of questions on each chapter. 
The bibliography is extensive, but as might be expected, works of the culture- 
historical writers bulk very largely in it. Diagrams of the culture-circles on pp. 549 


and 550 set the whole theory out in great clarity, and a well-chosen index closes 
the book. 


A. CAPELL. 








